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CIO's  Enterprise  Value  Award  Gets  You  All  Three. 


Deadline:  July  1,  1995 


Enterprise  Value  Awards  M 

The  Award  for  Innovative  IT  Solutions 

The  value  of  it.  It’s  real.  You  know  it 
and  you’ve  proven  it.  Your  organization 
is  actually  realizing  business  value  and 
hard-dollar  benefits  from  information  tech¬ 
nology  systems.  And  you  were  the  champi¬ 
on,  the  architect,  the  strategist.  We  want  to 
recognize  and  honor  your  contribution  to 
the  enterprise. 

So  CIO  created  the  Enterprise  Value  Awards 
to  honor  those  executives  using  innovative 
IT  solutions  to  bring  about  real  business 
value. 

DO  YOU  QUALIFY  FOR  AN 

Enterprise  Value  Award? 

Three  criteria  are  essential... 

1 .  The  pervasiveness  of  information  tech¬ 
nology — in  other  words,  the  strategic 
objective  could  not  have  been  met  with¬ 
out  IT’s  contribution 

2.  A  return  of  value  to  the  enterprise  (see 
Defining  Value  within  the  application 
form) 

3.  A  partnership  between  an  IT  and  busi¬ 
ness  executive 

What  do  we  mean  by  value? 

When  many  think  of  value,  they  think  of  Re- 
turn-on-Investment,  commonly  referred  to 
as  ROI.  And  while  ROI  will  certainly  be  a 


key  factor  for  determining  Enterprise  Value 
Award  winners,  value  can  also  be  derived 
from  systems  that: 

■  enable  new,  innovative  and  more  produc¬ 
tive  ways  of  doing  business 

■  enable  revamped  organizational  struc¬ 
tures  or  styles  of  performing  the  work 
of  the  enterprise 

■  enable  the  enterprise  to  enter  a  new 
market 

■  enable  global  expansion 

■  transform  the  way  the  enterprise  com¬ 
petes  within  its  customary  market  or 
that  alter  the  terms  of  competition  in 
the  market 

■  improve  the  enterprise’s  relationships 
with  its  customers 

■  improve  the  enterprise’s  relationships 
with  its  own  employees  or  functions 

■  help  the  enterprise  compete  more 
effectively  by  adding  to  the  sum  of  its 
available  knowledge  assets 

■  enable  leaner  and  more  economical 
operations 

The  February  1, 1996  issue  of  CIO  will  fea¬ 
ture  profiles  of  the  winning  organizations 
and  the  executives  who  have  proven  their 
strategic  technology  solutions  have  had  a 
positive  and  sustained  impact  on  the  enter¬ 
prise. 

On  February  6, 1996  CIO  will  host  a  special 
awards  ceremony  honoring  the  Enterprise 
Value  Award  winners  at  the  annual  CIO 
Enterprise  Value  Summit. 
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®  Nationwide  is  on  your  side 


Juju  may  not  know  it, 
but  you  use  Unisys  products 
and  services  every  day 


The  next  time  you  cash  a  check, 
reserve  a  space  on  a  plane  or  make  a 
telephone  call,  you  probably  won’t  be 
thinking  about  us.  But  the  fact  is,  you  can 
do  all  those  things  more  quickly  and  easily 
because  we’ve  been  thinking  about  you. 

We’re  Unisys -one  of  the  major  infor¬ 
mation  services  and  technology  providers 
in  the  world.  And  our  solutions  help  all 
kinds  of  companies -like  the  ones  whose 
familiar  names  you  see  here -provide  you 
with  better  products  and  better  service. 

In  fact,  helping  our  clients  serve 
their  customers  better  is  the  guiding  prin¬ 
ciple  behind  almost  everything  we  do  at 
Unisys.  We  call  it  our  customerize 
philosophy.  It  results  in  solutions  that 


help  organizations  extend  the  power  of 
information  all  the  way  to  the  points  of 
customer  contact.  Which  means  they  can 
be  more  responsive  to  what  customers 
like  you  really  want. 

Right  now,  Unisys  serves  over  80 
percent  of  the  world’s  leading  banks... 
over  140  airlines... over  1,600  government 
agencies.. .and  35  of  the  world’s  largest 
telecommunications  companies.  That 
adds  up  to  a  lot  of  people  like  you  experi¬ 
encing  the  many  advantages  of  our 
customer-focused  way  of  doing  business. 

UMSYS 

We  make  it  happen. 


So  if  using  the  products  and  services 
of  these  companies  helps  make  your  life 
easier  and  more  enjoyable,  it  pleases  us, 
too.  Because  Unisys  is  behind  each  one  of 


CUS'tonveMZe \  kus'-ta-ma-rize'  \  vt 
1 :  to  make  a  company  more  responsive 
to  its  customers  and  better  able  to  attract 
new  ones  2 :  to  customerize  an  organi¬ 
zation’s  information  strategy,  e.g.,  to 
extend  systems  capabilities  to 
field  locations  and  other  points  of 
customer  contact  and  support  3 :  what. 
Unisys  Corporation  does  for  a  growing 
roster  of  companies,  and  government 
agencies,  worldwide  syn  see  customer 

SERVICE.  COMPETITIVE  EDGE,  BUSINESS- 
CRITICAL  SOLUTIONS,  REVENUE  GENERATION 


them.  Call  us  at  1-800-874-8647,  ext.  22. 


See  how  we  can  help  make  your 
organization  well  known  for  creating 


something  truly  valuable  in  business: 


satisfied  customers. 


©  1994  Unisys  Corporation. 


In  Database  Technology, 
Mission-Critical  Has  Been 
Mission  Impossible. 

Until  Now. 


Introducing  GA-Openlngres. 

Mainlrame 
Server  jSwSol 

I  # 


CA-Openlngres.  Advanced  Technology. 
Mission-Critical  Experience. 

While  other  companies  promise  database  technology  you  can  trust 
for  mission-critical  client/server  applications,  only  one  company 

delivers. 

Computer  Associates.  With  the 
introduction  of  CA-Openlngres®  we’ve 
combined  the  industry-leading 
technology  of  Openlngres  with  our  own 
unmatched  experience  in  mission-critical 
heterogeneous  computing. 

It’s  a  combination  that  turns  the 
dream  of  global,  enterprise-wide  infor¬ 
mation  management 
into  reality  A  feat  CA-Openlngres  accomplishes 
by  combining  the  robustness  of  classic  produc¬ 
tion  systems  with  the  economy  and  flexibility 
of  open  systems. 

The  result  is  a  single,  logical  view  of  Computer  Associates 

offers  24  hour/ 7  day  a  week 

disparate  data  whether  it  be  relational,  non-  service  and  support. 


Total  Replication 
Transparent  Gateways 
Client/server 
Open  Architecture 
Fully  Scalable 
Object  Relational  DBMS 
Dynamic  Triggers 
24/7  Support 


relational,  local  or  distributed. 

And  with  our  leading-edge 
Object  Management  Extensions, 
you’re  not  just  limited  to  text 
and  numbers.  Openlngres 
allows  you  to  develop  your  own 
business  data  types  like  times, 
dates,  audio,  video  and  other 
multimedia. 


Foreign 

Serve^^^^ 


“r“,rn’re5  "'DlfcKO"  / 

ser,er  Transaction 


Replicator 


Foreign  servers  take  part  in  replication, 
Jor  integration  of  CA-Openlngres  systems  with 
existing  production  systems. 


What’s  more,  now  that 
Openlngres  is  CA-Openlngres, 
product  support  will  never  be  in  doubt.  Because  Computer 
Associates  is  the  only  database  company  that  includes  technical 
assistance  24  hours  a  day  seven  days  a  week  standard,  at  no  extra 
charge. 

For  More  Information  On  The  Advantages  Of 
CA-Openlngres,  Call  1-000-225-5224,  Dept.  12101. 

CA-Openlngres.  In  database  technolo-  . 

(Computer 
Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


gy  mission-critical  is  now  mission 
accomplished. 


UNIX  VMS  NETWARE  OS/2  WINDOWSNT 


©  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc..  Islandia,  NY  1178&-7000.  All  products  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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Wary  and  weary,  organized  labor  fights  to  hold  the  line  on 
job  losses  while  ensuring  its  members  have  the  technological 
know-how  to  compete  for  jobs  in  the 
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Doing  Good  by  Doing  Well 

Running  IS  in  a  nonprofit  organization  is  not  all  that  different 
from  running  a  profit-driven  shop.  But  sometimes  it 
requires  a  special  kind  of  resourcefulness. 

By  Peter  Fabris 


CUMENT  MANAGEMENT 


How  IT  helps  nonprofits  stay 

one  jump  ahead  42 

Cover  photo  by  Katherine  Lambert 


FEATURES 


The  Virtues  of  Virtual  Documents 


Kindergarten  wisdom  holds  that  selfish  is  naughty  and 
sharing  is  nice.  But  with  virtual  document  management, 
businesses  can  have  it  both  ways. 

By  dividing  master  documents  into 
reusable  objects,  customized 
documents  and  information  sharing 
are  no  longer  mutually  exclusive. 

By  Richard  Pastore 


NONPROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS 


LABOR  RELATIONS  54 


The  State  of  the  Unions 
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APPLICATIONS  ACROSS 


Like  XViagetlan  himself,  application 

applications  with  complex  logic,  tie; 
transaction  processing.  And  onl^  Procs 
developing  large-scale,  client/server  ap 


GARTNER  VIEW:  MIGRATION  PLANS 

Microsoft’s  new  operating  system  will  require  significant 
training  and  support.  With  50  million  copies  of  Windows  95 
expected  to  ship  in  the  first  year,  CIOs  had  best  be  prepared. 
By  William  Kirwin 


STATE  OF  THE  ART:  THE  SPEED  TICKET 

Low  prices  and  mainframelike  performance  are  helping 


massively  parallel  processing  make  inroads  into 
commercial  applications. 

By  John  Edwards 
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The  fast  lane 

62 


INSIGHTS:  THEY  ALSO  SERVE 

Not  all  IT-driven  change  emerges 
from  the  IS  organization.  Increasingly, 
valuable  hybrids  who  know  how  to  think 
about  a  business  with  technology’s  capability 
in  mind  are  being  deployed  throughout  the  organization. 
By  Robert  F.  Morison 


CIO  LIGHT:  MR.  TRIPP  GOES  TO  WASHINGTON 


Where  he  learns  that,  when  it  comes  to  reinventing 
government,  there’s  the  right  way,  the  wrong  way,  the 
Beltway  and  the  info  highway. 


By  Tripp  Strange 
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NFORMIX  DYNAMIC  SCALABLE  ARCHITECTURE 


Scalable 

Perform 

Only  With 

Informix. 


ance 

When  it  comes  to  demonstrating  scal¬ 
able  OLTP  performance,  Informix  continues 
to  be  the  database  ol  choice. 

In  fact,  in  open  systems  TPC-C™ 
benchmarks  on  the  three  leading  UNIX® 
platforms,  Informix  is  the  database  behind 
each  hardware  vendor’s  best  overall  perfor¬ 
mance.  The  numbers  show  that  Informix  has 
a  proven  scalability  advantage  over  Sybase. 


AT&T:  Informix  $817/tpmC,  available  3/31/95;  Sybase  $718/tpmC,  available  3/31/95.  H.P.:  Informix  $984/tpmC,  available  3/31/95;  Sybase  $758/tpmC,  available  11/22/94. 

Sun:  Informix  $863/tpmC,  available  12/1/94;  Sybase  $890/tpmC,  available  1/29/95. 


And  where’s  Oracle  in  a  11  this? 
Missing  in  action. 

Let’s  face  it  —  if  your  database  can’t 
scale,  then  you  can’t  support  truly  enter¬ 
prisewide  applications.  If  you  re  looking  for 
the  best,  most  extensive  use  of  CPU  power 
on  uniprocessors,  SMP,  or  MPP,  look  to 
Informix  for  scalable  performance.  And  let 
the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

Call  1-800-688-IFMX,  ext.  45  for  a 
white  paper  on  open  systems  database 
performance. 

fj  INFORMIX' 

Find  us  on  the  Web!  http://www.informix.com/ 

©  1995  Informix  Software,  Inc.  Informix  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
Informix  Software.  Inc.  All  other  names  indicated  by  ®  or  ™are  registered 
trademarks  or  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


It’s  hard  to  believe  that  CIO  is  now  in  its  eighth 
year  of  publication!  Before  Joe  Levy  and  I  start¬ 
ed  the  magazine  in  the  fall  of  1987,  we  knew  we 
wanted  it  to  be  people — not  machine — orient¬ 
ed.  And  we  didn’t  realize  what  a  success  our  mag¬ 
azine  would  be.  Faithful  readers  like  you  have 
given  us  great  feedback  over  the  years,  and  our 
editorial  team  is  dedicated  to  meeting  your  ongo¬ 
ing  need  for  information  to  do  your  jobs  better. 

I’ve  had  the  great  opportunity  to  be  the  found¬ 
ing  editor  of  this  fine  magazine.  I’ve  watched 
issues,  like  outsourcing  and  client/server,  bare¬ 
ly  a  breath  seven  years  ago,  color  the  IT  land¬ 
scape.  I’ve  seen  information  executives  grow  in 
their  positions.  I’ve  seen  the  once-technical  role 
of  CIO  rise  to  new  management  heights  in  the  organization. 

Over  the  years  I  have  met  many  of  our  readers  at  conferences,  at 
meetings  and  in  their  offices.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  serious¬ 
ness  with  which  they  regard  their  IT  mandates  and  the  often-heroic 
measures  they’ve  taken  to  overcome  enterprise  obstacles. 

Needless  to  say,  my  years  at  CIO  have  been  a  learning  process  for 
me  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunities  I’ve  had  to  track  emerging 
trends  and  participate  with  our  readership.  I  have  enjoyed  the  past 
seven  years  immensely,  but  it  is  now  time  to  move  on.  For  a  while,  I’ll 
be  traveling  and  exploring  new  ventures.  I’ve  long  had  a  penchant  for 
vacationing  on  the  beach  as  well  as  traveling  to  exotic  countries.  And 
my  keen  interest  in  photography  calls  for  further  study  and  exploration. 

The  decision  to  leave  my  position  as  editor  in  chief  of  this  magazine 
was  a  very  difficult  one  to  make.  I  am  confident  that  our  editorial 
team  will  carry  on  CIO’s  tradition  of  fine  coverage.  As  always,  the 
magazine  will  continue  to  report  on  the  latest  in  technical  and  man¬ 
agerial  trends  that  affect  our  readers. 

Meanwhile,  I  will  be  looking  at  the  happenings  in  information  tech¬ 
nology  with  a  fresh  perspective.  As  I  embark  on  my  new  adventures, 
I  bid  you  farewell  and  wish  you  all  good  luck. 
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How  Important  Is 
Data  Storage 
To  Your  Company? 

Well  Rephrase  That 

How  Important 
Is  Revenue 
To  Your  Company? 


You  may  not  recognize  your  company^ 
data  storage  as  a  source  of  revenue.  But 
with  your  company’s  information  now 
more  crucial  to  your  competitiveness  than 
ever,  how  quickly  you  get  that  information 
to  your  customers  and  employees  is 


Storage 


EMC  Storage 


does.  It  gives  sales  people  more  time  to  sell 
by  giving  them  the  information  they  need 
faster.  It  makes  your  customers  happy,  too, 
by  speeding  up  customer  service. 

Call  1-800-424-EMC2  ext.  149.  Find 
out  how  EMC  data  storage  does  plenty 


more  important  than  ever.  Which  is  what  EMC  data  storage  more  than  take  in  data.  It  rakes  in  profits. 


REVENUE  IS  INCREASED  BY  A  FACTOR  OF  EMC' 


THE  STORAGE  ARCHITECTS 


EMC,  the  EMC  logo  and  THE  STORAGE  ARCHITECTS  are  trademarks  of  EMC  Corporation.  ©  1 995  EMC  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Outside  the  US.  call  (508)  435-1000  ext.8193. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


Seems  like  everyone  is  doing  it  these  days. 
The  temptation  is  just  too  great  to  ignore. 
And  sooner  or  later  you,  too,  will  be  caught 
up  in  the  frenzy— if  you  aren’t  already.  Even 
nonprofit  organizations  have  jumped  on  the 
bandwagon  (see  “Doing  Good  By  Doing 
Well,”  beginning  on  Page  42). 

What  these  companies  are  doing  is  hitch¬ 
ing  a  ride  on  the  information  superhighway. 
And  if  you  don’t  get  your  organization  in  gear, 
it  will  be  left  by  the  side  of  the  road.  The 
business  applications  can  be  virtually  limit¬ 
less,  especially  considering  that  more  than 
50  million  people  are  expected  to  be  acces¬ 
sible  through  the  Internet  by  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Just  think  of  the  possibilities:  e-mail,  job  recruitment,  global 
communications,  competitive  tracking,  research,  training,  direct-mail 
marketing,  electronic  commerce,  customer  service,  user  support, 
public  relations,  virtual  conferencing — to  name  just  a  few. 

The  CIO’s  involvement  is  critical.  An  enterprisewide  strategy  will 
ensure  a  return  from  doing  business  on  the  Net,  and  the  time  to  start 
planning  one  is  now.  Internet  consultants  will  be  knocking  on  your 
door.  World  Wide  Web  servers  and  access  software  will  need  to  be 
evaluated.  Security  issues  must  be  analyzed.  Then  there’s  always  the 
issue  of  training.  Webmasters,  the  business-unit  champions  of  this 
new  technology,  will  need  plenty  of  technical  assistance. 

CIOs  are  fortunate  enough  to  sit  at  the  intersection  between  busi¬ 
ness  and  technology.  In  this  position,  they  are  best  suited  to  imple¬ 
ment  a  sound  business  strategy  for  Internet  usage.  Are  you  ready  to 
connect  to  the  future? 

Speaking  of  the  future,  our  founding  editor  in  chief,  Marcia  Blu- 
menthal,  is  leaving  the  CIO  family  to  pursue  other  interests.  We  wish 
her  well  in  her  endeavors. 


P.S.  Are  you  the  strategist  behind  an  innovative  IT  solution?  If  so, 
please  heed  our  Call  for  Entries  for  the  Enterprise  Value  Awards.  CIO 
created  the  Enterprise  Value  Awards  to  honor  executives  who  craft 
innovative  IT  solutions  to  enhance  business  value.  For  details,  please 
refer  to  the  application  available  in  this  issue  (following  Page  20). 


Coming 

In  CIO 


Bandwidth  Blues 

Many  companies  today  are  under 
increasing  pressure  to  upgrade 
their  networks  in  order  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  needs  of  bandwidth- 
hungry  applications  such  as  imag¬ 
ing,  groupware  and  EDI.  What’s  a 
CIO  to  do?  Some  have  already 
taken  action,  but  for  most  corpora¬ 
tions,  today’s  requirement  is  to 
get  ready  for  tomorrow’s  needs. 
It’s  time  to  think,  plan  and  learn 
about  the  technological  options. 


Personnel 

Computing 

The  human-resources  department 
is  being  transformed,  thanks  to 
technology  such  as  kiosks,  voice 
response,  resume  scanning  and 
workflow  applications.  Whereas 
traditionally  much  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  time  was  occupied  by 
paper-pushing  administrative 
chores,  today  these  tasks  are  being 
outsourced  or  offloaded  to  employ¬ 
ees  via  self-service  technology. 

The  result:  HR  can  be  more  of  a 
strategic  player  in  the  organization. 


What’s  in  a  Name? 

What’s  a  chief  technology  officer? 
Nobody  seems  quite  sure.  In  a  few 
organizations,  the  CTO  is  simply 
the  CIO  by  another  name.  At  oth¬ 
ers,  the  CTO  plays  a  much  bigger 
role  on  the  business  side  than  the 
CIO  ever  did.  And  at  still  others, 
the  CTO  rarely  ventures  out  of 
the  IS  department.  CTOs  remain  a 
relatively  rare  breed,  but  some 
consultants  predict  that  their 
ranks  will  rise  rapidly  over  the 
next  five  years.  We’ll  try  to  pin 
down  this  position,  including  how 
it  compares  with  the  CIO  and  how 
it  can  affect  the  organization. 
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We  do  one  thing.  But  we  do  it  very,  very  well. 


We  specialize  in  large  scale  business  computing. 
That's  where  companies  have  large  numbers  of 
users,  high  volumes  of  transactions,  large  data¬ 
bases  and  the  need  for  continuous  access  to 
critical  information. 

And  in  today's  open  computing  environment 
these  demands  can  only  be  met  by  an  advanced 
UNIX-based  operating  system— a  system  like  Data 
General's  DG/UX.  According  to  technology  assess¬ 
ment  firm  Illuminata*,  DG/UX  is  rated  the  best 
overall  commercial  UNIX  on  the  market.  That's 


•UNIX  Products:  "An  Analyst’s  Scorecard."  November  7,  1994.  Illuminata. 
©  2995  Data  General 


higher  than  Digital,  IBM,  Hewlett-Packard  and  Sun. 

We  combine  DG/UX  with  the  best  sewers,  the 
most  advanced  storage  systems,  world  class  business 
software  and  the  integration  services  to  make  it 
all  work. 

This  is  our  specialty.  And  we  do  it  very,  very  well. 

Call  1-800-DAIA  GEN  for  our  free  guide  to  corporate 
computing,  e.mail  us  at  common  sense  @  dg.com, 
or  log  on  to  The  Common  Sense  Connection51' 
at  wwrv.dg.com  or  gopher.dg.com. 

iw  Data  General 

Bringing  Common  Sense  to  Computing 
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Global  heterogenous  mri-venDon  Distribute 


Plat-out  £A/r£R.PRi5E  -  Wide  thing 


Introducing  Solstice!  It's  the  single  solution  for  managing  all  your  systems  and  your  whole  network, 
too.  No  matter  how  big,  gnarly,  or  heterogeneous  the  whole  thing  gets.  Unlike  the  competition,  Solstice 
gives  you  fully-integrated  system  and  network  management.  From  PCs  to  routers  all  the  way  to  the  data 
center.  And  Solstice  is  fully  scalable,  from  a  few  nodes  up  to  tens  of  thousands  worldwide.  It  works  with 


©1995  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  Sun,  the  Sun  logo,  SunSoft,  Solstice  and  Solaris  are  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


The  Better. 


your  existing  hardware  and  software,  which  is  just  one  way  it  lowers  your  operating  costs.  And  best 
of  all,  Solstice  actually  exists.  Right  now.  Find  out  more.  Call  1  - 800-SUNSOFT, 
or  see  us  on  the  Internet  at  http://www.sun.com/sunsoft/  And  do  it  soon.  Before 
the  whole  enterprise  gets  the  better  of  you.  SunSoft  Software  Products  The  Network  is  the  Computer" 


Trendlines 


SOFTWARE 

DEVELOPMENT 

When  All 
Else  Fails 

If  misery  loves  company 
then  CIOs  helming  disas¬ 
trous  development  pro¬ 
jects  have  plenty  of  company 
to  love.  Many  of  the  175,000 
IT  application  projects  un- 


Development  Project 
Outcomes 

On-time, 
on-budget 
fully  functional 

16% 


Canceled 


Operational, 
but  over 
budget  with 
fewer  features 
and  functions 


SOURCE:  THE  STANDISH  GROUP  INTERNATIONAL 


derway  each  year  either 
experience  major  time  and 
cost  overruns  or  go  down 
in  flames,  according  to  a 
recent  study  by  The  Stan- 
dish  Group  International 
Inc.,  a  market-research  and 
consulting  firm  based  in 
Dennis,  Mass. 

The  report  concludes  that 
“software-development  pro¬ 
jects  are  in  chaos,”  with  31 
percent  canceled  before  they 
reach  completion  and  anoth¬ 
er  53  percent  coming  in  at 
nearly  twice  their  original 
cost  estimates  (see  chart). 
Based  on  these  findings,  the 
firm  estimates  that  in  1995 
American  companies  and 
government  agencies  will 


spend  $81  billion  for  can¬ 
celed  projects  and  $59  billion 
for  projects  that  run  past 
deadline.  These  aren’t  cut¬ 
ting-edge  applications  either, 
but  projects  “as  mundane  as 
a  driver’s-license  database, 
a  new  accounting  package 
or  an  order-entry  system,” 


says  the  report. 

On  the  success  side,  the 
study  shows  that  only  16.2 
percent  of  all  software  pro¬ 
jects  are  completed  on  time 
and  on  budget,  and  that  fig¬ 
ure  drops  to  9  percent  for 
large  companies.  Further¬ 
more,  many  completed  pro¬ 


jects  are  a  mere  shadow  of 
their  original  specifications: 
Projects  completed  by  the 
largest  American  companies 
have  only  43  percent  of  the 
planned  features  and  func¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port.  (Smaller  companies  do 
better,  completing  78  per- 


Preparing  for  Apocalypse  Now 


The  amount  Americans  spend  on  lotteries 
and  the  amount  companies  spend  on  dis¬ 
aster-recovery  systems  have  something  in 
common:  They  both  attest  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  a  nation  of  gamblers.  Despite  the  constant 
reminders  that  mission-critical  IT 
operations  are  vulnerable  to  the 
worst  that  man  and  nature  can 
dish  out — the  earthquake  in 
Kobe,  Japan;  Hurricane  An¬ 
drew;  the  World 
Trade  Center 
bombing — less 
than  1  percent  of 
the  money  spent  on 

software  and  services  r 

last  year  went  to  disas¬ 
ter-recovery  technologies, 
according  to  Input,  a  mar-  \ 

ket-research  firm  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif. 

Only  about  10  percent  of  U.S.  com¬ 
panies  that  rely  on  computers  have  dis¬ 
aster  insurance,  according  to  IBM  Corp.,  a 
major  player  in  the  field.  And  the  majority  of 
those  that  do  are  financial-services  firms  that 
are  legally  required  to  carry  it.  A  recent  study 
by  Comdisco  Inc.,  the  Rosemont,  III.,  provider 
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of  disaster-recovery  services,  and  Palindrome 
Corp.,  a  developer  of  data-protection  and 
restoration  software,  based  in  Naperville,  III., 
shows  that  82  percent  of  such  firms  designate 
alternative  sites  in  case  their  data  centers  are 
disrupted,  compared  with  62  percent  in 
other  industries. 

But  data  centers  aren’t  the  biggest 
problem,  Comdisco  suggests.  As  the 
proportion  of  computing  power  allo¬ 
cated  to  LANs  has  nearly  doubled  in 
the  last  two  years,  disaster  planning 
has  not  kept  pace.  As  a  result,  “the 
overall  number  of  distributed  sys¬ 
tems  that  remain  vulnerable  is 
greater  than  ever,”  says  Michael 
Tobin,  Comdisco’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing. 

The  lack  of  con¬ 
cern  over  LAN  opera¬ 
tions  is  apparent  in 
other  findings  as  well. 
While  60  percent  of  organiza¬ 
tions  store  their  data-center  backups 
off-site,  only  40  percent  do  so  for  their  LAN 
data,  the  study  suggests.  And  twice  as  many 
organizations  have  written  recovery  plans  for 
their  data  centers  as  for  their  LANs. 
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CHART  BY  MICHAEL  SIGGINS:  ILLUSTRATION  BY  JEAN  BAILEY 


DON'T 
PAY  FOR 
SOFTWARE 
NO  ONE 
IS  USING 


Are  you  paying  rental  or  maintenance  fees  for  MVS 
mainframe  software  you’re  not  using  anymore? 

Are  only  a  few  people  using  a  product  that  takes  a 
lot  of  time  and  effort  to  support?  Do  you  have  software 
on  one  system  just  because  it’s  on  another  system? 

SoftAudit  answers  all  these  questions  automatic¬ 
ally!  SoftAudit  finds  all  the  load  modules  on  your  MVS 
system  and,  using  its  extensive  knowledge  base 
of  IBM  and  non-IBM  products,  identifies  what  products 
they  belong  to.  Then,  without  interfering  with  normal 


operations,  it  tracks  and  logs  every  execution  of 
every  load  module-no  matter  how  it’s  invoked-so  it 
knows  about  every  product  that’s  used. 

With  its  extensive  reporting  capabilities,  SoftAudit 
tells  you  what  products  you  have  installed,  where 
they  are,  and  how  often  and  by  whom  they’re  used-if 
they’re  used  at  all!  For  more  information,  including 
a  free  copy  of  the  Gartner  Group  report  on  SoftAudit, 
call  Isogon  Corporation  today  at  (212)  376-3200  or 
(800)  568-8828. 


SoftAudit 

END  THE  SOFTWARE  CONFUSION. 


©ISOGON  CORPORATION 


TRENDLINES 


cent  of  their  software  pro¬ 
jects  and  delivering  nearly 
three-quarters  of  planned 
features  and  functions.) 

In  addition,  The  Standish 
Group  found  that  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  IT  executives  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  more  project 
failures  now  than  there  were 
five  and  10  years  ago,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  technology 
has  had  time  to  mature. 

The  365  IS  professionals 
surveyed  gave  numerous 
reasons  for  this  dismal 
record,  including  incomplete 
requirements,  lack  of  user 
involvement,  lack  of  re¬ 
sources  and  unrealistic  ex¬ 
pectations.  One  application 
analyst  at  a  bank  blamed 
“brain-dead  users,  just  plain 
brain-dead  users”  for  his  or¬ 
ganization’s  problems. 
“Changes,  changes,  changes; 
they’re  the  real  killers,” 
complained  the  director  of  IS 
at  a  securities  firm. 

A  project  manager  at  an 
insurance  company  de¬ 
scribed  his  experience  with  a 
30-person  project  that  came 
in  two  years  late.  “We  deliv¬ 
ered  an  application  the  user 
didn’t  need,”  he  said.  “They 
had  stopped  selling  the  prod¬ 
uct  over  a  year  before.” 

The  Standish  Group  can 
be  contacted  at  508  385- 
7500.  mi 


Even  Greater 
Expectations 

As  business  managers  in¬ 
creasingly  initiate,  lead 
and  fund  IS  projects,  sys¬ 
tems  integrators  are  going  to 
find  it  harder  to  get  by  on 
their  dazzling  smiles  and  en¬ 
gaging  personalities.  In  fact, 
integrators  can  expect  a 
backlash,  “as  managers  who 
have  been  sold  unrealistic 
system-delivery  promises 
face  the  reality  of  time  and 
budget  overruns,”  according 


to  Summit  Strategies  Inc.,  a 
consultancy  based  in  Boston. 

John  Daly,  a  senior  indus¬ 
try  analyst  with  Summit,  at¬ 
tributes  part  of  the  expecta¬ 
tion-control  problem  to  the 
fact  that  mangers  typically 
have  little  appreciation  for 
the  intricacies  of  system  de¬ 
sign  and  the  problems  that 
delay  large-scale  implemen¬ 
tations.  Still,  integrators  will 
have  to  adapt  to  meet  the 
new  demands:  taking  on  staff 
with  greater  business  knowl¬ 
edge  and  collaborating  close¬ 
ly  with  other  specialists.  Al¬ 
ready,  the  average  number  of 
contractors  in  a  large-system 
engagement  has  increased 


from  three  to  10  in  just  four 
years,  according  to  Summit. 

“Most  integrators  will  in¬ 
creasingly  sell  to  line-of- 
business  managers  rather 
than  to  MIS  executives — 
placing  a  premium  on  verti¬ 
cal  and  diagonal  marketing, 
sales  and  delivery  capabili¬ 
ties,  business-reengineering 
expertise  and  reusable  verti¬ 
cal  applications,”  says  Daly. 
“Integrators  with  low-cost 
systems-solution  templates 
tailored  to  these  business 
models  will  grow  rapidly,  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  fo¬ 
cus  on  developing  custom 
solutions  for  each  engage¬ 
ment.” 


Clarification 

n  the  Jan.  15  issue  of  CIO, 
an  editor’s  note  that  ran 
within  the  feature  about 
Kmart  made  mention  of  the 
fact  that,  after  the  story  had 
been  reported,  former  CIO 
Dave  Carlson  was  replaced 
as  Kmart’s  senior  IS  execu¬ 
tive.  Our  intent  was  simply 
to  report  that  this  event  had 
occurred.  We  did  not  intend 
to  imply  that  it  was  in  any 
way  justified  or  that  it  had 
resulted  from  poor  perfor¬ 
mance  on  Carlson’s  part.  We 
regret  any  misunderstanding 
the  note  may  have  caused. 


Keeping  Your  Record  Spotless 


Electronic  records  aren’t  like  soap:  99  and 
44/100  percent  pure  just  isn’t  good 
enough.  That’s  why  Surety  Technologies,  a 
spinoff  of  Bellcore  based  in  Chatham,  N.J., 
created  the  Digital  Notary — a  sort  of  chastity 
belt  for  digital  documents. 

The  system  lets  users  freeze  the  contents  of 
a  document  in  time  by  commanding  the  soft¬ 
ware  to  create  a  unique  “fingerprint”  for  it  and 
then  sending  that  fingerprint  to  a  coordinating 
server  via  the  Internet,  a  leased  line  or  dial-up 
connection.  The  co¬ 
ordinating  server 
mathematically 
combines  all  the 
fingerprints  it  re¬ 
ceives  each  second  and 
produces  what  Surety 
calls  a  “super  fingerprint. 

The  server  essentially  affixes 
a  time  stamp  and  sends  it 
back  to  the  user’s  computer, 
at  which  point  the  Digital  Notary  issues  a  cer¬ 
tificate  for  the  document  and  stores  it  in  a 


database  of  the  user’s  choice.  Armed  with  the 
document  and  the  certificate  created  for  it, 
users  can  then  validate  that  the  document  has 
not  been  altered.  And  because  only  the  finger¬ 
print — not  the  document  itself — is  sent  to  the 
server,  no  third  party  can  gain  access  to  privi¬ 
leged  information. 

Surety  suggests  numerous  applications  for 
the  product,  ranging  from  banks  that  need  to 
ensure  the  integrity  of  financial  records  to  re¬ 
search  organizations  that  want  to  establish 
precedence  for  intellectual- 

property  claims  to  hospitals 
that  must  verify  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  medical  im¬ 
ages. 

A  special,  single- 
user  version  of  Digital 
Notary  is  available 
from  the  company's 
World  Wide  Web  site  at 
http://www.surety.com.  For  infor¬ 
mation,  contact  the  company  at  201  701-0600 
or  info@surety.com.  ^B 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  PHILIP  ANDERSON 


Two  Strategies  for  Client/Server 
Applications  Development 

Both  in  One  Software.. .the  SAS®  System 


Only  the  world’s  leading  information  delivery  system  gives  you  two  proven  strategies  for  satisfying 

today’s  client/ server  applications  development  needs: 

Empower  Your  User  Community 


The  SAS  System  offers  a  secure 
and  manageable  environment  for 
making  enterprise  data  available  on 
demand.  And  for  turning  that  data 
into  useful  business  information  for 
strategic  decision  making. 

Through  an  intuitive,  dynamic, 
and  data-driven  interface,  even  novice 
business  users  can  handle  the  most 
sophisticated  requests  by  themselves: 
ad  hoc  queries,  reports,  business  graphs, 
forecasts,  analyses,  and  more.  By  making 
the  SAS  System  your  standard  for  end  user 
access  and  reporting,  you’ll  empower  users 
to  satisfy  their  own  information  requests. 


Empower  Your  Applications  Developers 


With  more  self-reliant  end  users,  developers  are 
free  to  concentrate  on  implementing  client/ 
server  applications  critical  to  your  business. 

Here,  too,  the  SAS  System  satisfies  your  most 
demanding  requirements  by  supporting  an  iterative 
approach  to  rapid  applications  development.  Put 
strategic  business  systems  in  production  quickly... 
even  as  you  continue  to  develop  and  enhance  them. 
Object-oriented  tools  simplify  and  speed  development. 
And  support  for  multiple  client/ server  models  (including 
distributing  application  logic  to  the  processor  best  equipped 
for  the  task)  provides  a  flexibility  unrivaled  by  “client  only” 
development  tools.  What’s  more,  the  SAS  System’s  portable 
architecture  means  applications  look  and  run  the  same  no 
matter  where  you  deploy  them,  desktop  to  data  center, 
preserving  your  applications  investment  over  the  long  haul. 


Take  a  Minute  Now  to  Take  Years  Off  Your  Development  Cycles 


With  the  SAS  System,  you’ll  improve  business  processes 
rather  than  just  automating  them.  Users  become  more 
independent,  developers  more  productive,  and  applications 
more  valuable.. .today  and  tomorrow.  For  a  closer  look  at 
the  SAS  System — and  to  find  out  how  to  receive  these 
applications  development  tools  for  a  free  evaluation — just 
give  us  a  call  at  919-677-8200. 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Sales  and  Marketing  Division 
Phone  919-677-8200  □  Fax  919-677-8123 
In  Canada:  Phone  1-800-363-8397 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1994  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


Please  visit  us  at 
Booth  #6811  at  AIIM. 


Now  that  you  know  your  goal, 
we  introduce  the  way  to  achieve  it. 


Today’s  marketplace  doesn’t  accept  excuses. 

If  your  information  systems  can’t  quickly  adapt 
to  your  customers’  changing  needs,  you  could 
be  history. 

In  this  demanding  environment,  the  stakes 
are  too  high  to  risk  your  company’s  future  on 
underpowered,  unproven  solutions  that  promise  more  than  they  can  deliver. 

That’s  why  we  developed  Composer  by  IEF™.  Composer  is  a  suite  of  application  development 
software  backed  by  a  successful  9-year  track  record  and  over  1,100  of  the  most  prestigious  busi¬ 
nesses  and  government  agencies  in  the  world. 

No  longer  must  your  business  be  forced  to  choose  between  applications  that  are  powerful,  and 
those  that  are  easy  to  use.  With  Composer  by  IEF,  you  can  build  quickly,  and  expand  easily.  On  every¬ 
thing  from  simple  remote  data  access  client/server  systems  to  more  complex  distributed  process 
systems.  In  fact,  Composer  is  unsurpassed  in  both  application  and  development  scalability. 

Once  the  requirements  of  your  business  change,  it  is  crucial  that  your  information  systems 
quickly  adapt.  You  can’t  afford  to  be  constrained  by  multiple  platforms/databases,  operating 


Composer  by  IEF  and  “Extending  Your  Reach”  are  trademarks  of  Texas  Instruments.  ©  1995  TI. 


systems  and  languages.  And  with  Composer,  you 
don’t  have  to  be. 

Instead,  your  developers  can  focus  on  your 
business  problems  rather  than  on  complex  tech¬ 
nologies  and  methodologies.  Because  Composer  by 
IEF  allows  them  to  build  and  deploy  applications 
without  being  technology  experts. 

Think  of  the  money  saved  by  not  having  to 
retrain  your  staff.  Think  of  the  capital  expendi¬ 
tures  you  won’t  have  to  make  for  new  tools  for 
growing  technologies. 

Judges  were  recently  so  impressed  with  Composer  by  IEF,  they  gave  Texas  Instruments  and 
Travelers  Insurance  the  DB/EXPO  ’94  RealWare  Award  for  “Client/Server  Computing  in  Support 
for  Mission-Critical  Business  Opportunities!’ 

The  excitement  of  Composer  by  IEF  is  captured  in  a  white  paper  about  enabling  business 
change  through  information  technology.  A  copy  is  yours  when  you  call  our  global  network  of  sales 
and  support  offices  at  1-800-838-1843,  ext.  2100. 


Still  haven’t  heard 
about  Composer  by  IEF? 

Your  competitors  have. 

“Composer  by  IEF  is  very  exciting.  We  have 
converted  models,  converted  code  and  have  not 
had  any  problems.  We  have  been  having  a  great 
time  with  all  the  new  features .”  -  PSI  Energy 

“Composer  by  IEF  will  save  the  enterprise  time 
and  money.”  -  State  of  Missouri 

“77 provided  a  tool  and  methodology  which 
allowed  us  to  keep  IS  resources  firmly 
committed  to  business  issues  as  opposed  to 
the  technical  components  of  a  client/server 
application.”  -Travelers  Insurance 


EXTENDING  YOUR  REACH™ 

v  Texas 
Instruments 


TRENDLINES 


MANAGEMENT  THEORY 

Everything 
Old  Is  New 
Again 


Y: 


’  ou’ve  probably  never 
heard  of  her,  but  you’ve 
certainly  heard  her 
ideas.  Flip  through  any  dusty 
volume  of  her  writings  from 
the  1920s  and  the  vibrant 
themes  of  1990s  manage¬ 
ment  theory  leap  out.  Cross 
functioning.  Game  theory. 
Diversity.  Change  agents. 

Her  name  is  Mary  Parker 
Follett,  and  until  recently 


her  work  was  largely 
eclipsed  by  Frederick  W. 
Taylor’s  scientific-manage¬ 
ment  theories.  But  the  Har¬ 
vard  Business  School  Press 
has  rediscovered  her  and  re¬ 
leased  a  collection  of  her 
speeches  and  articles:  Mary 
Parker  Follett — Prophet  of 
Management:  A  Celebration 
of  Writings  from  the  1920s 
(HBS  Press,  1995).  Follett’s 
modern-day  fans  include  Pe¬ 
ter  Drucker,  who  calls  her 
the  “prophet  of  manage¬ 
ment,”  and  Rosabeth  Moss 
Kanter,  who  dubs  her  an  “in¬ 
sightful  giant. ..whose  ideas 
will  appear  fresh  and  timely 
to  new  readers.” 

Born  in  1868  in  Quincy, 


Mass.,  Follett 
began  her  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  social 
worker,  then 
rose  to  promi¬ 
nence  after 
publishing  a 
bestselling 
book  on  or¬ 
ganizations 
and  govern¬ 
ment  in 
1918.  Re¬ 
spected  by 
many  as  an  original  thinker 
in  the  emerging  fields  of  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  and  busi¬ 
ness  management,  she  be¬ 
came  a  sought-after  speaker 
and  advisor  to  businessmen 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 


Games  People  Play  (On  Company  Time) 


f; 


forget  about  inefficient  work  process¬ 
es  and  excessive  layers  of  bureaucra¬ 
cy:  The  reason  corporate  productivity  is 
down  is  that  everyone’s  too  busy  play¬ 
ing  Tetris  to  get  anything  accomplished. 

A  new  study  by  Coleman  & 

Associates  Inc.,  a  Teaneck, 

N.J.,  market-research  firm, 

has  found  that 
nearly  one- 

quarter  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  play  com¬ 
puter  games 

a  played  their  last  one  at 

work.  More  women  than  men 
pleaded  guilty  to  indulging  in 
electronic  recreation  on  company 
time  (27  percent  compared  4 

with  19  percent)  and 
middle-management 
types  making  $40,000  to 
$50,000  were  the  worst 
offenders. 


Game  playing  was 
also  most  common 


£  %. 


among  people 
between  the  ages  of 
45  and  54  (29  percent), 

contradicting  the  image  of  pimply 
faced  16-year-olds  breathing  heavi¬ 
ly  over  Doom.  Finally — and  per¬ 
haps  not  surprisingly — the  practice 
is  widest  in  the  laid-back  South  and 
least  popular  in  the  uptight 


Northeast. 

Coleman  &  Associates  ar- 


rived  at  its  conclusions  after  questioning  1,003 
adults  nationwide  in  a  random  telephone  sur¬ 
vey.  While  it  says  its  results  are  accurate  plus 
or  minus  3.5  percent,  keep  in  mind  that  the 
people  most  intently 
(r>  dropping  shapes 

on  top  of  other 
shapes  probably 
A  didn’t  hear  the 

phone  ring.  Hi 


Follett’s 
ideas  should 
be  familiar  to 
anyone  keeping 
up  with  current 
management 
trends.  She  was, 
for  example,  an 
early  advocate  of 
participative  man¬ 
agement,  peer 
networks  and 
“cross-functioning 
between  different 
departments.”  Her 
observation  that  “many  busi¬ 
nesses  are  now  organized  in 
such  a  way  that  you  do  not 
have  an  ascending  and  de¬ 
scending  ladder  of  authority” 
could  come  from  practically 
any  volume  in  the  business 
section  of  the  local  Barnes 
and  Noble. 

The  wisdom  of  promoting 
teams  and  an  empowered 
workforce  emerge  clearly  in 
Follett’s  essays.  “The  mat¬ 
ter  of  workers’  control  which 
is  so  often  thought  of  as  a 
matter  of  how  much  the 
managers  will  be  willing  to 
give  up,  is  really  as  much  a 
matter  for  the  workers,  how 
much  they  will  be  able  to  as¬ 
sume,”  she  writes.  “Where 
the  managers  come  in  is  that 
they  should  give  the  work¬ 
ers  a  chance  to  grow  capaci¬ 
ty  or  power  for  themselves.” 

If  Follett’s  ideas  were  so 
prescient,  why  did  she  lan¬ 
guish  for  so  long  in  obscu¬ 
rity?  Drucker  suggests  that 
she  was  too  subversive  for 
her  time,  while  Kanter  spec¬ 
ulates  that  sex  bias  probably 
played  a  role. 

No  matter  what  the  rea¬ 
son,  Prophet  of  Management 
has  finally  reinstated  Follett 
as  a  leading  figure  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  management  theory. 
And  every  business  guru 
with  a  book  on  the  bestseller 
charts  should  acknowledge 
that  they  owe  her  a  debt. 

-E.B.  Baatz 
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Winners  will  be  chosen  by  a  panel  of  independent 
judges  from  among  entrants  who  have  submit¬ 
ted  completed  application  forms  to  CIO  by  July  1, 1995. 
Entries  will  be  judged  on  the  following  criteria: 

■  The  extent  to  which  the  system  adds  business  value 
in  furthering  the  organization’s  strategic  objectives 
■  The  measurable  financial  return  the  system  pro¬ 
vides  to  the  organization 

■  The  extent  to  which  IT  was  key  to  achieving  the 
overall  business  solution — the  “couldn’t  have  done 
it  without  technology”  factor 
■  The  quality  of  collaboration  between  the  business 
unit  and  IS  organization  that  is  achieved  throughout 
the  course  of  the  project 

All  finalists  will  be  subject  to  an  in-depth  analysis  of 
the  nominated  system  (to  be  performed  by  CIO  or  its 
agents).  This  analysis,  which  may  require  a  site  visit, 
will  be  based  on  interviews  with  sponsoring  execu¬ 
tives  and  system  users,  and  will  be  designed  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  all  claimed  benefits.  Notification  of  winners 
will  occur  on  or  about  Oct.  16,  1995.  CIO  reserves  the 
right  to  publish  relevant  cost  and  savings  figures  that 
establish  the  claimed  ROI  of  the  system;  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  divulge  this  information  for  publication  is  a  con¬ 
dition  of  entry. 


DEFINING  VALUE 


We  invite  applicants  to  consider  the  broadest  pos¬ 
sible  spectrum  of  enterprise  value.  The  follow¬ 
ing  list  of  IT-enabled  benefits  is  intended  to  help  guide 
applicants’  thinking: 

■  new,  innovative  and  more  productive  ways  of  doing 
business; 

■  revamped  organizational  structures  or  styles  of  per¬ 
forming  the  work  of  the  enterprise; 

■  the  ability  of  the  enterprise  to  enter  a  new  market; 

■  successful  global  operation  or  expansion; 


■  transformation  of  the  way  the  enterprise  competes 
within  its  customary  market  or  that  alter  the  terms 
of  competition  within  the  market; 

■  improvement  of  the  enterprise’s  relationships  with 
its  external  customers; 

■  improvement  of  the  enterprise’s  relationships  with 
its  own  employees  or  among  its  functions  (such  as 
marketing,  finance  or  human  resources); 

■  the  ability  of  the  enterprise  to  compete  more  effec¬ 
tively  by  adding  to  the  sum  of  its  available  knowl¬ 
edge  assets; 

■  leaner  and  more  economical  operations. 


ENTRY  G  U 

1  D 

E 

L  1 

N  E  S 

■  The  system  must  have  been  operational  prior  to 
July  1, 1993. 

■  Entrants  must  agree  to  be  featured,  along  with  their 
system  and  organization,  in  a  CIO  article. 

■  Entries  must  be  complete. 

■  Entries  must  be  on  8.5x1 1-inch  paper,  one  side  per 
sheet. 

■  The  application  form  may  be  reproduced. 

■  Multiple  entries  from  one  company  will  be  consid¬ 
ered,  but  each  entry  must  be  submitted  separately. 

■  Entries  must  be  made  jointly  by  the  IS  executive 
AND  the  business  sponsor  for  whom  the  system 
delivers  value. 

■  IT  vendors,  public-relations  and  advertising  firms, 
consultants  and  other  third  parties  may  NOT  apply 
on  behalf  of  another  firm.  They  are  encouraged  to 
forward  this  form  to  the  “owner”  of  the  system,  or 
to  contact  CIO  Communications  to  recommend  that 
an  application  form  be  sent  to  their  client. 

■  All  entries  must  be  computer-generated  or  typed;  no 
handwritten  entries  will  be  accepted. 

■  When  feasible,  an  additional  copy  of  the  entry  should 
be  sent  on  a  3V2  -inch  disk.  Electronic  entries  must 
be  limited  to  word-processing  and  spreadsheet  pack¬ 
ages  that  are  compatible  with  Microsoft  Word  and 
Microsoft  Excel  on  an  IBM  or  Macintosh  platform. 


Finally,  an  award  for 

information  technology 
that  recognizes  people 

and  their  organizations. 


Most  award  programs  recognize  “Best 
Product”  or  “Most  Innovative  System.” 
How  about  rewarding  the  strategists  who  take 
those  products  or  systems  and  make  them  work 
to  their  best  potential?  They  really  deserve  the 
credit. 

As  an  IT  or  business  executive  who  has  built  or 
utilized  an  information  technology  system  that 
delivers  both  demonstrable  ROI  and  strategic 
value  to  your  organization,  you  deserve  recogni¬ 
tion  and  praise.  CIO  has  created  the  Enterprise 
Value  Awards  to  honor  the  architects  of  innova¬ 
tive  IT  solutions  and  in  doing  so,  hopes  to  inspire 
others  in  their  search  for  enterprise  value. 


Enterprise  Value  Awards  Timeline 


Application  deadline:  July  1,  1995 
Judges  Select  Winners:  October  1995 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  WINNERS: 

October  16, 1995 

Awards  Ceremony:  February  6,  1996 
at  the  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Summit 


DO  YOU  QUALIFY  FOR  AN  ENTERPRISE 

Value  Award?  Three  criteria  are 

ESSENTIAI _ 

1 .  The  pervasiveness  of  information  technology 
— in  other  words,  the  strategic  objective  could 
not  have  been  met  without  IT’s  contribution 

2.  A  return  of  value  to  the  enterprise  (see  Defin¬ 
ing  Value  within  this  application  form) 

3.  A  partnership  between  an  IT  and  business 
executive 

If  your  innovative  solution  meets  the  above  crite¬ 
ria,  please  fill  out  this  Enterprise  Value  Awards 
application  form.  The  February  1, 1996  issue  of 
CIO  will  feature  profiles  of  the  winning  organiza¬ 
tions  and  the  executives  who  have  proven  their 
strategic  technology  investments  have  had  a  pos¬ 
itive  and  sustained  impact  on  enterprise  value. 

On  February  6,  1996  CIO  will  host  a  special 
awards  ceremony  honoring  the  winners  at  the 
annual  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Summit.  If  you 
would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  CIO  Enter¬ 
prise  Value  Awards  program,  please  call  Tracey 
Grogan  at  (508)  935-4449. 


1.  Company/Business  Unit 

3.  Supporters 

▲  NAME  OF  PARENT  COMPANY 

Please  list  four  people  who  are  willing  to  be  interviewed 
with  regard  to  the  system,  its  development,  its  use  and  the 
value  returned.  At  least  one  should  be  a  member  of  the 

CITY,  STATE  WHERE  HEADQUARTERED 

technology  team  that  developed  the  system  and  should 
have  played  a  significant  role.  At  least  one  should  be  a  pri¬ 
mary  user  from  the  sponsoring  business  unit.  The  other 

PUBLICLY  HELD?  PRIVATELY  HELD? 

two  may  be  from  either  organization  or  represent  suppliers, 
customers  or  others  intimately  familiar  with  the  system. 

ANNUAL  REVENUES 

A. 

▲  NAME 

INDUSTRY 

NAME  OF  BUSINESS  UNIT  OR  ORGANIZATION 

TITLE 

(  )  (  ) 

TELEPHONE  FAX 

CITY,  STATE  WHERE  LOCATED 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  AT  BUSINESS  UNIT 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION 

2.  Entrants 

B. 

▲  NAME 

TITLE 

A. 

(  )  (  ) 

▲  NAME  OF  ENTERING  I.S.  EXECUTIVE 

TELEPHONE  FAX 

TITLE 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION 

NAME  OF  DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT  OR  UNIT 

ADDRESS 

C. 

▲  NAME 

CITY 

TITLE 

STATE  ZIP 

(  )  (  ) 

TELEPHONE  FAX 

(  )  (  ) 

TELEPHONE  FAX 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION 

B. 

D. 

▲  NAME 

▲  NAME  OF  ENTERING  BUSINESS-UNIT  EXECUTIVE 

TITLE 

TITLE 

(  )  (  ) 

TELEPHONE  FAX 

NAME  OF  DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT  OR  UNIT 

ADDRESS 

REASON  FOR  INCLUSION 

CITY 

Mail  to: 

STATE  ZIP 

Deadline*  enterprise  value  awards 
*  CIO  Communications  Inc. 

July  1,  1995  492  Old  Connecticut  Path 

(  )  (  ) 

PO  Box  9208 

Framingham,  MA  01701-9208 

TELEPHONE 


FAX 


4.  The  Nominated  Organization 

Please  tell  us  about  your  organization  (company,  busi¬ 
ness  unit,  agency)  in  500  words  or  less.  Include  informa¬ 
tion  on: 

■  when  the  organization  was  founded; 

■  mission  statement; 

■  major  products  and  services; 

■  markets  served; 

■  any  other  data  you  believe  to  be  relevant  in  terms  of 
general  background. 

5.  The  Nominated  System 

Tell  us  about  the  nominated  system  and  demonstrate  its 
importance  to  the  organization  by  completing  the  follow¬ 
ing  sections.  Please  limit  your  material  to  five  pages. 

■  Objective:  Identify  the  primary  business  objectives 
of  the  IT  investment. 

■  Scope  and  Impact:  Identify  the  functions  (e.g., 
customer  service,  manufacturing,  planning)  that  were 
changed  by  the  system,  the  nature  of  those  changes  and 
their  impact  on  the  business.  Identify  other  business- 
change  initiatives  tied  to  the  IT  investment. 

■  Added  Business  Value:  Describe  how  the  tech¬ 
nology  investment  is  furthering  the  organization’s  strate¬ 
gic  objectives,  including  any  new  business  initiatives. 
Note  any  significant  event  that  would  help  us  evaluate 
the  nominated  system’s  value.  Examples  might  include  a 
merger,  a  new  distribution  channel  or  a  significant  regu¬ 
latory  change. 

■  The  Importance  of  IT:  Identify  the  different  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  overall  business  change  (e.g.,  business 
reengineering,  downsizing,  cycle  times).  Explain  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  IT  component  to  the  overall  business 
change.  Could  the  results  have  been  achieved  without  IT? 

■  Collaboration:  Describe  how  the  business  unit  and 
IS  organization  worked  together  throughout  the  project — 
from  concept  to  implementation.  What  were  the  specific 
tasks  fulfilled  by  the  business  unit?  IS  organization? 


services  (e.g.,  modems,  routers,  electronic-mail  pack¬ 
ages,  carriers  and  public  networks) 

8.  Truth  of  Information/Release 

The  following  release  must  be  signed  by  both  nominat¬ 
ing  executives  if  the  application  is  to  be  considered.  Un¬ 
signed  releases  will  invalidate  the  entry. 

I  hereby  state  that  the  information  provided  is  true 
and  complete  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

I  authorize  the  release  and  use  of,  in  connection  with 
the  Enterprise  Value  Awards  program,  any  and  all  mate¬ 
rials  furnished  by  me  or  others  at  the  company  contacted 
for  this  judging.  I  understand  that  information  submitted 
on  this  application  or  subsequently  gathered  during  the 
evaluation  and  judging  process  may  be  used  in  articles  or 
any  other  type  of  publicity  relating  to  the  Enterprise  Val¬ 
ue  Awards  program. 

I  also  authorize  the  release  and  use  of  my  name, 
my  company’s  name  and  my  likeness,  including  but  not 
limited  to  any  photographs  and  any  recording  of  my  voice 
or  image  that  may  be  taken  of  me  for  CIO  Magazine.  I 
agree  that  no  compensation  shall  be  due  me  or  my  com¬ 
pany  for  such  usage. 

I  recognize  that  failure  to  meet  these  conditions  or  to 
provide  sufficient  material  that  can  be  published  can 
cause  the  application  to  be  rejected  at  any  point  in  the 
process  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the  sponsors. 

u 

▲  SIGNATURE  OF  NOMINATING  I.S.  EXECUTIVE 


DATE 

2^ 

A  SIGNATURE  OF  NOMINATING  BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE 


DATE 


6.  Quantifying  ROI 

Please  provide  a  detailed  summary  of  the  nominated  sys¬ 
tem’s  investment  costs  (including  all  up-front  develop¬ 
ment  expenses  and  annual  maintenance  charges)  and  its 
ROI  to  date.  Include  reasonable  estimates  of  indirect 
and  /or  “soft”  benefits. 

7.  Technical  Profile 

Briefly  describe  the  technology  of  the  nominated  sys¬ 
tem.  Please  include  the  names  of  major  vendors  and 
products.  If  you  prefer,  you  may  attach  a  document  con¬ 
taining  a  technical  description  of  the  system,  providing  it 
is  no  more  than  five  pages. 

NOTE:  The  examples  provided  here  are  meant  to  be 
illustrative,  not  all-inclusive: 

■  Architecture  (e.g.,  client/server,  distributed,  main¬ 
frame) 

■  Hardware  (e.g.,  mainframe/parallel  processor,  mini¬ 
computer/server,  desktop  computers,  handheld/port¬ 
able  devices) 

■  Software  (e.g.,  operating  systems,  database  system, 
shells,  application  software) 

■  Software  development  tools  (e.g.,  CASE,  4GLs,  GUI 
developers,  object-oriented  development  tools) 

■  Networking/communications  hardware,  software  and 


9.  Other  Editorial  Opportunities 

If  you  are  not  selected  as  an  award  recipient,  are  you 
willing  to  be  contacted  for  inclusion  in  other  articles  in 
CIO  Magazine?  Yes  □  Non 

How  did  you  learn  about  the  Enterprise  Value  Awards 
program? 


CIO  Magazine 

□ 

Academician 

Consultant 

□ 

IS  STAFF  MEMBER 

Systems  Integrator 

□ 

Other  publications 

PR  Agency 

□ 

Vendor 

Advertising  Agency 

□ 

Other  (please  identify) 

CHECKLIST 


Have  you  filled  out...? 

□  Company/Business- 
Unit,  Entrants  and 
Supporters  Information 

Have  you  included  on 
separate  pages...? 

□  Nominated  Organization 

□  Nominated  System 

□  Technical  Profile 

□  Additional  Return  on 
Investment  Material 


Have  both  entrants 

SIGNED  AND  DATED...? 

□  Truth  of  Information/ 
Release 

Have  you  checked 
off...? 

□  Other  Editorial 
Opportunities 

□  How  you  learned  about 
the  Enterprise  Value 
Awards  program? 


Congratulations  to 
La  »t  Year’s  W  nners 


a  p  c  o  a ,  inc. 

Paul  R.  Langes 

Director,  Systems  &  Technology 

G.  Walter  Stuelpe,  Jr. 

President  &  CEO 

C  A  T  E  R  P  I  L  L  A  R 

Robert].  Hoffe 
Information  Services  Manager 
Engine  Division 

George  E.  Curry 
Customer  Services  Manager 
Engine  Division 

The  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts 

John  Thomas  Flynn 
Chief  Information  Officer 

William  Kilmartin 
Comptroller 

Hyatt  Ho  t  els  &  R  e s  o  r  t  s 

Gordon  S.  Kerr 
Senior  Vice  President  of  MIS 

John  W.  Biggs 

COO  of  Regency  Systems  Solutions 

Kmart  Corporation 

David  M.  Carlson 
Senior  Vice  President 
of  Corporate  Information  Systems 

David  Wegscheid 
Divisional  Vice  President 
of  Merchandising 

PCs  Com  ple  at 

William  C.  Brown 
Executive  Vice  President 

Gordon  B.  Hoffstein 
Chairman  &  CEO 


The  Enterprise  Value  Awards 

Honoring  executives  who  craft 
innovative  information  technology  solutions 
to  enhance  business  value 


Step  into  the 

ght 


The  Enterprise  Value  Awards 

The  Award  for  Innovative  IT  Solutions 


The  value  of  IT.  It’s  real.  You  know  it 
and  you’ve  proven  it.  Your  organization 
is  actually  realizing  business  value  and 
hard-dollar  benefits  from  information 
technology  systems.  And  you  were  the 
champion,  the  architect,  the  strategist. 
We  want  to  recognize  your  contribution 
to  the  enterprise. 


So  CIO  created  the  Enterprise  Value  Awards 
to  honor  those  executives  using 
innovative  IT  solutions  to  bring  about 
real  business  value. 


If  you  can  demonstrate  the  strategic 
value  and  increased  bottom-line  profits 
as  a  result  of  an  information  technology 
solution,  we  want  to  hear  about  it. 

We  urge  you  to  participate  by  filling  out 
the  Enterprise  Value  Awards  application 
form  bound  in  this  issue  of  CIO.  If  the 
entry  form  has  been  removed  or  you 
require  additional  information,  please 
call  Tracey  Grogan  at  (508)  935-4449. 


Get  the  recognition  you  deserve. 


The  Enterprise  Value  Awards  ” 

Honoring  executives  who  craft  innovative  information 
technology  solutions  to  enhance  business  value 


CIO  Communications  Inc.,  492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  PO  Box  9208,  Framingham,  MA  01701 


TRENDLINES 


Reality  Check 

If  all  the  talk  of  disaster  on 
Page  14  has  you  shaking  in 
your  boots,  a  free  service  of¬ 
fered  by  Comdisco  Inc.  can 
help  you  determine  just  how 
much  you  have  to  fear. 

The  disaster-recovery 
services  provider  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  two-page  self-assess¬ 
ment  tool  to  evaluate  com¬ 
panies’  vulnerability  to 
disaster.  To  determine  your 
company’s  potential  expo¬ 
sure,  call  800  272-9792  to 
receive  the  questionnaire; 
return  the  completed  form 
to  Comdisco,  and  you’ll  re¬ 
ceive  a  copy  of  your  compa¬ 
ny’s  vulnerability  index  in 
the  mail,  along  with  industry 
averages  for  comparison. 


New  Ventures 

Harvard  Business  School 
Publishing  has  taken  a 
major  step  toward  providing 
just-in-time  executive  enlight¬ 
enment  with  the  creation  of 
its  New  Media  Group,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  developing  multime¬ 
dia  products  for  management 
training  and  reference. 

The  division,  based  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  combines  edi¬ 
torial  content  from  the 
publisher  with  emerging  tech¬ 
nologies  to  deliver  high-quali¬ 
ty  leadership  and  business 
material  on  the  desktop.  The 
New  Media  Group’s  first  re¬ 
lease,  Becoming  an  Effective 
Manager  Interactive,  is  a  CD- 
ROM-based  multimedia  pro¬ 
gram  that  offers  training  on 


demand,  including  back¬ 
ground  resources  such  as 
case  histories.  The  text  is 
supplemented  by  a  database 
of  relevant  Harvard  Business 
Review  articles,  audio  com¬ 
mentary  and  video  clips  of 
case-study  participants.  The 
clips  are  especially  valuable, 
according  to  the  publisher, 
because  they  capture  signifi¬ 
cant  visual  cues  an  ordinary 
transcript  might  miss. 

Becoming  an  Effective 
Manager  comes  in  versions 
for  IBM-compatible  PCs  and 
the  Macintosh.  The  program, 
which  is  currently  being  used 
at  a  number  of  preselected 
sites,  including  AT&T,  Coopers 
&  Lybrand  and  McDonald’s, 
will  be  available  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  For  more  information, 
call  617  496-6384.  WM 


EVENTS 


Network  World  Unplugged: 

The  Anywhere,  Anytime 
Computing  Conference  and. 
Exposition 
April  11-13 

New  York  Hilton  and  Towers, 
New  York 
IDG  World  Expo 
800225-4698 

This  conference  will 
explore  how  professionals 
cope  with  changing  work¬ 
force  demographics,  new 
business  requirements 
and  innovative  technolo¬ 
gies.  The  program 
includes  five  in-depth 
tutorials  and  12  confer¬ 
ence  sessions. 
Registration:  $995 

ABUI  Spring  ’95 
International  Conference 

Strategic  Networking  Solutions 
for  Your  Business 
April  23-26 
Buena  Vista  Palace, 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Association  of  Banyan  Users 

International 

800  730- ABUI 


Attendees  learn  how  to 
manage  evolving 
networks  and  produce 
results  in  dynamic  envi¬ 
ronments.  Sessions  will 
provide  information  on 
scalable  solutions  for 
networks,  enterprisewide 
application  delivery  and 
integrating  third-party 
products.  Registration: 
$495-$895 

DVC  ’95  West 

Desktop  Videoconferencing 

Conference 

May  2-4 

Hyatt  Regency,  San  Francisco 
Airport,  Burlingame,  Calif. 

408  778-1994 

This  technical  forum 
focuses  on  the  technology 
and  infrastructure 
required  to  implement 
desktop-videoconferenc¬ 
ing  systems.  Issues 
addressed  will  include 
document  sharing,  data 
applications  and  real-time 
audio.  Registration:  $1,950 


Going  for 
Brokers 

While  the  future  for  invest¬ 
ing  in  interactive  tech¬ 
nology  appears  bright,  the 
future  for  investing  through 
interactive  technology  is 
even  brighter.  Interactive 
investing  will  be  one  of  the 
first  highly  profitable  applica¬ 
tions  for  home  PCs  and  on¬ 
line  services,  beating  out 
other  financial  services  like 
mass-market  PC  banking, 
according  to  Forrester 
Research  Inc.  of  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Online  investing  will  grow 
from  fewer  than  500,000  ac¬ 
counts  today  to  more  than 
1.3  million  by  1998,  accord¬ 


ing  to  William  M.  Bluestein, 
the  market-research  firm’s 
research  director  of  people 
and  technology  strategies. 
That  will  create  a  market  in 
which  “a  technology  elite 
will  use  interactive  technolo¬ 
gies  to  win  business  away 
from  rivals,”  he  says. 
“Discount  brokers  and 
mutual-fund  providers  will 
wield  the  PC  as  a  weapon 
to  undercut  full-service  bro¬ 
kerage  firms.” 

Forrester  sees  four  camps 
of  vendors  driving  this 
emerging  market:  transac¬ 
tion  players  like  Fidelity, 
Charles  Schwab  and  DST; 
financial-content  providers 
like  Dow  Jones,  Reuters  and 


Motley  Fools;  networking 
companies  like  America 
Online;  and  software  ven¬ 
dors  such  as  Microsoft, 

Intuit  and  Meca. 

“In  1995,  the  industry  will 
see  a  major  push  for  interac¬ 
tive  investing  through  pri¬ 
vate-label  and  commercial 
online  services,”  says 
Bluestein.  Of  the  companies 
Forrester  interviewed  for  its 
report,  eight  will  deploy 
their  own  branded  services 
this  year,  four  will  roll  out 
complete  systems  in  con¬ 
junction  with  online-service 
providers  and  five  will  devel¬ 
op  more-limited  World  Wide 
Web  servers.  For  informa¬ 
tion,  call  617  497-7090.  ■■ 
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"I  Need 

to  Get  My  Files 
Off  the  Server!" 


Each  time  a  new  network  protocol  arrives  on 
the  market,  it  has  been  up  to  you  to  ensure  a  transparent 
integration  between  your  current  environment  and 
this  new  one. 

The  newer  protocols  may  have  created  more  problems  than  solutions. 

Networks,  for  instance,  aren't  always  available  when  you  need  to  get  on 
them.  Delays  in  service  occur.  And  just  as  troublesome,  variations  in  delay.  Even  loss  of  data. 

Is  this  what  anybody  had  in  mind?  Hardly.  And  yet,  you  need  to  keep  everything  and 
everyone  connected  and  running  smoothly  for  your  company  to  stay  in  business. 

Ascom  Timeplex  has  developed  an  internetworking  architecture  that  lets  you  integrate  SNA 
and  LAN  data  into  a  single  network  with  absolutely  no  compromise  in  quality  and  service. 

It's  called  Express  Routing™  It  allows  you  to  prioritize  individual  data  streams,  making  it  a  bandwidth 
efficient,  high-performance  alternative  to  many  other  infrastructures.  It's  easily  managed  and 
remarkably  simple  to  install. 

Express  Routing  is  a  product  of  Ascom  Timeplex,  global  provider  of  corporate-wide 
internetworking  solutions  to  the  world's  most  demanding 


organizations  for  over  25  years. 

Call  us  and  we'll  show  you  how  to  get  more 
from  your  network  today.  Call  for 
information  now. 


ascom  Timeplex 

Connectivity  Without  Compromise. 

400  Chestnut  Ridge  Road 
WoodcliffLake,  NJ  07675 
Tel:  1-800-669-2298 
Fax:  201-391-5766 

Ascom  Timeplex  and  Express  Routing  are  trademarks 
of  Ascom  T imeplex  T rading  A  G.  Other  trademarks 
are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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GARTNER  VIEW:  WINDOWS  95 


Migration  Plans 

Microsoft's  new  operating  system  will  require  significant  training  and 
support.  With  50  million  copies  of  Windows  95  expected  to  ship 
in  the  first  year,  CIOs  had  best  be  prepared. 

BY  WILLIAM  KIRWIN 


ince  the  early  1980s,  the  PC  market  has 
been  split  between  two  types  of  operating 
systems.  On  one  side  are  the  volume  oper¬ 
ating  systems- — DOS,  Windows,  Windows 
for  Workgroups — which  win  the  support  of 
independent  software  vendors  (ISVs)  and 
users  but  lack  robustness  and  stability.  On  the  other 
side  are  the  robust  and  stable  operating  systems — 
OS/2,  Unix,  Windows  NT — which  boast  superior  fea¬ 
tures  and  strength  but  lack  the  ISV  support  needed  to 
propel  them  into  the  mainstream. 

When  Windows  95,  Microsoft  Corp.’s  next-genera¬ 
tion  operating  system,  makes  its  expected  debut  in  Au¬ 
gust,  it  will  be  as  a  robust  desktop  platform  that  appeals 
to  end  users  and  ISVs.  Windows  95 
is  a  32-bit  operating  system  with 
memory  protection,  multithread¬ 
ing,  integrated  networking  and  pre¬ 
emptive  multitasking — the  same 
features  that  make  OS/2  and  Unix 
robust.  However,  where  OS/2  and 
Unix  have  struggled  to  attract  ISV 
support,  Windows  95  will  instantly 
build  on  Microsoft’s  installed  base 
and  extraordinary  clout  with  devel¬ 
opers  and  ISVs  as  well  as  end 
users.  It  promises  to  be  an  operating 
system  that  runs  general-purpose 
commercial  applications  and  mis¬ 
sion-critical  in-house  applications 
with  equally  high  performance. 

For  IS  executives,  the  Windows 
95  challenge  begins  now.  Microsoft 
will  take  a  bottom-up  approach, 
pushing  the  operating  system  into 


corporations  through  the  vast  base  of  end  users.  In 
effect,  Microsoft  will  launch  Windows  95  beneath  the 
official  radar  screen  of  IS  budgets,  technical-support 
programs  and  user-training  plans.  Fortunately,  IS  exec¬ 
utives  have  time  to  prepare — which  they  must  do  or 
else  lose  any  say  or  influence  over  what  could  be  the 
largest  software  transition  to  hit  end-user  computing. 

Microsoft’s  tactics  with  Windows  95  will  be  called 
marketing  savvy  by  some  and  strong-arming  by  others. 
Microsoft  plans  to  ship  50  million  licenses  during  the 
first  year  of  Windows  95’s  availability — volume  that  can 
be  achieved  only  by  halting  sales  of  Windows  3.1  within 
three  to  six  months  of  Windows  95’s  release.  The  with¬ 
drawal  of  Windows  3.1  will  immediately  force  three  ac- 


EDITOR’SNOTE 
With  this  look  ahead  to  the  delivery  of 
Microsoft  Corp.  ’s  Windows  95,  we 
begin  a  series  of  briefings  authored  by 
Gartner  Group  on  what  CIOs  should 
know  and  do  about  assorted  technol¬ 
ogy  developments.  We  look  forward  to 
hearing  what  you  think  about  this 
new  column.  Please  contact  CIO  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editor  Lew  McCreary  at  508 
935-4618  or  ciomag@mcimail.com. 


Windows  95  Upgrade  Costs  for  1,200  Users 

UNIT  COST 

ENTERPRISE  COST 

OPERATING  SYSTEM  UPGRADE  COSTS 

Administration  Costs 

Windows  95  Upgrade  Cost 

$50 

$60,000 

Purchasing  Department  Labor  (six  hours) 

$35 

$210 

End-User  Costs 

End-User  Installation  (1  hour  per  user) 

$50 

$60,000 

End-User  Training  Labor  (8  hours  per  user) 

$400 

$480,000 

Support  Department  Costs 

Product  Review  and  Introduction  (400  person-hours) 

$50 

$20,000 

Hot  Line  Support  Calls  (360  person-hours) 

$35 

$12,600 

TOTAL  WINDOWS  95  UPGRADE  COST 

$632,810 

APPLICATION  UPGRADE  COSTS 

Administration  Costs 

Application  Upgrade  Cost  (3  applications  @  $100  each) 

$300 

$360,000 

Purchasing  Department  Labor  (12  hours) 

$35 

$420 

End-User  Costs 

End-User  Installation  (1.5  hours  per  user) 

$75 

$90,000 

End-User  Training  Labor  (7  hours  per  user) 

$350 

$420,000 

Support  Department  Costs 

Product  Review  and  Introduction  (150  person-hours) 

$50 

$7,500 

Help  Desk  Support  Calls  (150  hours) 

$35 

$5,250 

TOTAL  APPLICATION  UPGRADE  COST 

$883,170 

I  TOTAL  ENTERPRISE  UPGRADE  COST 

$1,515,980 

SOURCE:  GARTNER  GROUP 
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tions:  PC  vendors  will  have  to  bun¬ 
dle  Windows  95  on  new  PCs,  users 
will  have  to  upgrade  directly  from 
DOS  to  Windows  95,  and  IS  execu¬ 
tives  will  have  to  develop  viable 
transition  plans  several  months  be¬ 
fore  the  software  appears. Windows 
95  represents  more  than  a  single 
straightforward  migration.  It  will 
involve  a  series  of  continuous  mi¬ 
grations,  including  upgrades  of  hard¬ 
ware,  applications  and  utility  soft¬ 
ware.  Upgrade  costs  are  no  trivial 
concern  (see  chart,  Page  24). 

These  migrations — combined  with 
Windows  95’s  intrinsic  complexity 
and  new  user  interface — will  put 
tremendous  pressure  on  technical- 
support  groups.  Moreover,  they  will 
increase  the  hidden  costs  of  end- 
user  operations  as  underground 
support  networks  emerge  or  ex¬ 
pand.  Unless  IS  executives  seize 
control  through  aggressive  contract 
negotiations  and  credible  enter- 


In  effect,  Microsoft  will 
launch  Windows  95 
beneath  the  official  radar 
screen  of  IS  budgets, 
technical-support  programs 
and  user  training  plans. 


prisewide  migration  plans,  they  will 
find  Microsoft — not  the  IS  organi¬ 
zation — at  the  controls. 

IS  executives  should  start  ad¬ 
dressing  the  factors  that  will  either 
ensure  or  inhibit  successful  migra¬ 
tion  to  Windows  95.  Gartner  Group 
identifies  some  pertinent  issues 
that  should  be  considered: 

End-user  expectations:  As  the 
Windows  95  banner  unfurls,  indus¬ 
try  players  will  tout  their  Windows 
95-based  computers  and  applica¬ 


tions  in  advertisements  and  semi¬ 
nars.  Meanwhile,  the  press  will  play 
up  the  Windows  95  story.  After  all 
the  hype,  the  IS  organization  will 
have  the  formidable  responsibility 
of  reining  in  and  resetting  end-user 
expectations.  IS  executives  must 
develop  a  countercampaign  that  ed¬ 
ucates  end  users,  filters  out  the 
hype  and  reports  regularly  on  the 
progress  of  the  in-house  transition. 

Support:  To  prepare  for  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  Windows  95,  the  IS  orga¬ 
nization  should  adopt  a  portfolio  ap¬ 
proach  to  managing  PC  system 
software  and  applications.  A  portfo¬ 
lio  approach  can  eliminate  technical 
activities  that  add  little  value  to  the 
support  process — or  else  permit 
those  activities  to  be  assigned  to 
outsourcing  vendors,  thereby  en¬ 
abling  IS  executives  to  reallocate 
resources  to  the  high-value  activities 
surrounding  Windows  95.  IS  execu¬ 
tives  may  want  to  hire  outsourcing 


Over  750  blue  chip  companies 
have  adopted  Hyperion  software. 

So  we’re  adopting  the  name  for  our  company. 


!%i 


Hyperion 

J  JLsoftware 


IMRS  is  now  Hyperion  Software. 

The  new  name  to  remember  for  all  your  financial  software. 


Total  Upgrade  Cost  Comparison 

(Price  Per  User) 

WINDOWS  3.0 

WINDOWS  3.1 

TO  WINDOWS  3.1 

TO  WINDOWS  95 

Operating  System  $267 

$527 

Applications  $477 

$736 

SOURCE:  GARTNER  GROUP 

companies  for  software  instal¬ 
lations,  hardware  upgrades, 

PC  relocation,  legacy  soft¬ 
ware  support,  peak-demand 
and  after-hours  coverage, 
and  specialized  software  sup¬ 
port.  They  should  soon  begin 
negotiating  with  outside  com¬ 
panies  to  ensure  timely  ac¬ 
cess  to  services  once  Win¬ 
dows  95  debuts. 

Training:  Windows  95’s  new  in¬ 
terface  makes  end-user  training  a 
critical  aspect  of  managing  the  tech¬ 
nical-support  burden.  However,  of¬ 
fering  every  user  the  same  orienta¬ 
tion  class  is  a  setup  for  failure. 
Training  should  be  segmented  by 
the  operating-system  platforms  from 
which  users  are  migrating.  More¬ 
over,  classroom  training  should  be 
complemented  by  just-in-time  train¬ 
ing  and  other  education  techniques. 
Finally,  continuing  education  can  be 
offered  through  lunch  sessions,  short 


classes,  newsletters  and  “quick  tip” 
messages.  Some  information  can  be 
broadcast  via  electronic  mail  or 
voice  mail. 

Management  infrastructure:  the 

installation  of  and  upgrade  to  Win¬ 
dows  95  demands  a  robust  infra¬ 
structure  for  management  and  sup¬ 
port.  Automated  initiatives  will 
emerge  or  start  to  mature  as  Win¬ 
dows  95  rolls  out.  The  IS  organiza¬ 
tion  should  exploit  tools  for  elec¬ 
tronic  software  distribution,  asset 
inventory,  software-license  man¬ 


agement  and  diagnostics.  Au¬ 
tomated  tools  free  IS  person¬ 
nel  for  high-value  activities. 
Furthermore,  installing  the 
tools  during  the  Windows  95 
rollout  will  save  time  and 
money,  since  the  client-side 
components  can  be  loaded  at 
the  same  time  the  Windows 
95  upgrade  is  performed. 
The  Gartner  Group  Per¬ 
sonal  Computing  service  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  cost-analysis  model  to  help 
information  executives  plan  for  the 
upgrade  to  Windows  95.  The  model 
assumes  an  enterprise  of  2,000  PC 
users,  with  1,200  upgrading  from 
Windows  3.1  to  Windows  95. 

Comparative  costs:  An  upgrade 
from  Windows  3.1  to  Windows  95 
will  place  greater  demands  on  sup¬ 
port  organizations  than  an  upgrade 
from  Windows  3.0  to  Windows  3.1, 
largely  because  of  Windows  95’s 
complexity,  user  interface  and  device 
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Now,  accounting  software 
that  works  as  well  as  the  most  successful 


financial  reporting  software. 


Introducing 


Hyperion 

Fir 


Financials 


An  integrated  client/server  solution  for  financial 
management  to  drive  your  business  into  the  next  century. 


drivers  for  graphics,  communica¬ 
tions,  sound  and  video.  For  example, 
support  organizations  will  require 
approximately  400  person-hours  to 
test  and  qualify  the  system  and 
drivers  in  the  enterprise-supported 
environment  and  to  train  hot-line 
support  personnel  on  the  new  fea¬ 
tures. 

Enterprisewide  costs:  Although 
the  basic  use  of  applications  will 
change  little  with  Windows  95,  the 
operating  system  introduces  a  new 
user  interface  and  more-advanced 
functions — for  example,  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  Microsoft’s  Object 
Linking  and  Embedding  2.0.  Each 
user  will  likely  require  five  hours  of 
training  and  plenty  of  help-desk 
handholding  to  learn  the  new  fea¬ 
tures  (see  chart,  Page  24).  The 
cost-analysis  model  assumes  that 
40  percent  of  the  users  will  place 
three  15-minute  calls  to  the  help 
desk.  The  model  also  assumes  that 


A  financial  system  that  reflects  the 
way  you  do  business. 


the  hypothetical  enterprise  has  five 
corporatewide  applications,  three 
slated  for  upgrade  during  the  Win¬ 
dows  95  upgrade  cycle.  For  Gartner 
Group’s  sample  enterprise,  the  cost 
of  upgrading  1,200  user  desktops 
from  Windows  3.1  to  Windows  95 
will  be  $632,810;  the  cost  of  upgrad¬ 
ing  applications  will  be  $883,170 
(for  a  total  enterprise  upgrade  cost 
of  $1,515,980). 

With  the  release  of  Windows  95 
still  some  months  off,  companies 
have  some  time  to  prepare  for  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  end-user  marketing  pitch, 
the  heavy  support  burden  and  the 
complicated  cost  picture.  In  the 
meantime,  we  urge  all  IS  execu¬ 
tives  and  end-user  computing  man¬ 
agers  to  do  the  following: 

■  Establish  a  migration  plan  with 
timing  milestones  to  retain  control 
of  the  transition  to  Windows  95. 
Otherwise,  Microsoft  will  penetrate 
the  corporate  asset  base  beneath  the 


official  radar  screen  of  IS  budgets 
and  technical-support  programs. 

■  Establish  a  sound  technical  infra¬ 
structure  and  develop  a  committed 
program  of  training  for  IS  personnel 
and  end  users.  By  anticipating  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  direct  sell  to  end  users,  IS 
executives  can  plan  technical  sup¬ 
port  and  ensure  a  successful  migra¬ 
tion  to  Windows  95. 

■  Plan  an  adoption  strategy  specific 
to  the  enterprise.  Organizations 
that  want  to  adopt  Windows  95  on 
their  own  terms  and  at  their  own 
pace  should  negotiate  now  with  Mi¬ 
crosoft  and  with  the  PC  hardware 
vendors.  Otherwise,  Microsoft  will 
push  Windows  95  into  the  enter¬ 
prise  at  its  pace,  not  the  pace  best 
for  the  enterprise.  BE1 


William  Kirwin  is  vice  president, 
management  of  IT,  at  Gartner  Group, 
a  market  research  and  consulting 
firm  in  Stamford,  Conn. 


Flexibility  to  meet  the  toughest 
business  challenges. 


Immediate  on-line  access  to  any  view  of  Significantly  more  productive  than  current 

your  business,  anywhere  in  the  system.  systems.  Fast  installation.  Easy  maintenance. 


You'll  need  fewer  reports  and  spend 
less  time  preparing  each  one. 


More  efficient  accounting.  More  time 
for  analysis. 
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The  new  name  to  remember  for  all  your  financial  software. 

For  more  information  call  Carolyn  Simon  in  Stamford,  Connecticut. 

18002868000 


INSIGHTS 


They  Also  Serve 


Not  all  IT-driven 
change  emerges  from 
the  IS  organization. 
Increasingly,  valuable 
hybrids  who  know 
how  to  think  about 
a  business  with 
technology’s  capability 
in  mind  are  being 
deployed  throughout 
the  organization. 

BY  ROBERT  F.  MORISON 


Organizational  structure  is  an 
issue  that  has  long  bedeviled 
IS.  Should  IS  be  a  central¬ 
ized  function  for  the  sake  of 
companywide  coordination 
and  economies  of  scale?  Should  IS 
mirror  the  decentralized  structure  of 
its  customer  units  for  the  sake  of 
working  close  to  the  business?  The 
answer  to  both  questions  is  clearly 
“yes,”  and  therein  lies  the  challenge. 

The  evolving  structure  of  IS  in  large 
companies  is  driven  by  a  dominant 
trend:  IT  and  the  ability  to  use  it  are 
permeating  organizations.  IS  is  no 
longer  the  sole  or  default  or  even 
primary  supplier  of  everyday  IT-relat¬ 
ed  expertise.  The  distinctions  among 
system  builder,  system  supporter 
and  system  user  are  disappearing 
fast.  Being  a  “partner”  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  increasingly  means  being  a 
“teammate”  in  performing  business, 
as  opposed  to  exclusively  technol¬ 
ogy,  work.  With  the  blurring  of  these 
old  distinctions  comes  a  blurring  of 
organizational  affiliation:  Who  belongs 
to  “IS”? 


The  only  way  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  to  get  down  to  specifics.  For¬ 
get  today’s  titles  and  organizational 
affiliations.  The  people  who  should 
form  the  core  of  IS  and  its  leadership 
are  people  we  call  “business  tech¬ 
nologists,”  a  very  valuable  hybrid. 
They  know  how  to  think  about  a  busi¬ 
ness  with  technology’s  capability  in 
mind,  and  they  know  how  to  work 
the  organization  to  make  productive 
change  happen.  How  do  we  deploy 
these  business  technologists?  Or,  in 
the  vernacular,  “Who  does  what  to 
whom?”  Our  research  has  shown  four 
basic  patterns  of  deployment: 

Some  business  technologists 
perform  information-  and  tech¬ 
nology-management  processes  on 
behalf  of  the  business  at  large.  These 
processes  include  designing  the  com¬ 
puting  and  communications  infra¬ 
structure  and  modeling  the  business 
through  the  creation  of  shared  soft¬ 
ware  objects.  These  people  perform 
the  work  that  must  clearly  be  man¬ 
aged  from  a  central  perspective  in 
order  to  achieve  coordination  and 
scale.  They  have  deep  technology 
expertise,  they  tend  to  specialize, 
and  they  are  part  of  the  organization¬ 
al  entity  called  “IS.” 


Some  business  technologists 
perform  information-  and  tech¬ 
nology-management  processes  on 
behalf  of  the  owners  of  business  pro¬ 
cesses,  such  as  the  heads  of  product 
development,  order  fulfillment  and 
customer  service.  These  people  are 
analogous  to  the  departmental  IS 
units  that  many  companies  estab¬ 
lished  when  they  decentralized  sys¬ 
tems  development  and  support,  but 
with  several  crucial  distinctions: 
They  work  for  the  owners  of  broad, 
cross-functional  business  processes 
rather  than  functional  departments; 
they  focus  on  improving  these  pro- 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  MIKE  HODGES 


FOUNDATION®  software  has  proven  itself  thousands  of  times 


as  the  complete  solution  for  building  high  performance  applications 


The  FOUNDATION  family  of  methodology  tools, 
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BE  A  RISKY  CHOICE 
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cesses  rather  than  simply  support¬ 
ing  everyday  technology  users;  and 
rather  than  specializing,  they  tend  to 
perform  a  range  of  work,  including 
both  systems  development  and  tech¬ 
nology  introduction.  These  people 
are  versatile,  they  focus  on  business 
results,  and  they  may  or  may  not  be 
part  of  IS. 


Some  business  technologists 
perform  basic  business  work 
(such  as  customer  service)  and,  as  a 
component  of  their  jobs,  support  the 
information  and  technology  needs  of 
their  teammates.  The  mix  of  “busi¬ 
ness”  and  “technology”  work  can 
vary  greatly.  If  the  business  work 
requires  specialized  expertise  (for 
example,  a  graduate  degree  in  me¬ 
chanical  engineering),  the  business 
technologist  may  perform  very  little 
of  it;  this  type  of  teammate  supports 
the  engineering  team’s  computer- 
aided  design  platform  and  coaches 
people  on  how  to  use  it.  If  the  busi¬ 
ness  work  is  more  general  (for  ex¬ 
ample,  telephone  customer  service), 
the  business  technologist  may  spend 
most  of  his  or  her  time  doing  it, 
while  on  call  to  provide  systems  sup¬ 
port.  The  key  under  both  circum¬ 
stances  is  to  have  business  technol¬ 
ogists  experience  rather  than  just 
observe  the  business  work.  These 
people  typically  do  not  need  deep 
technological  expertise,  they  focus 
on  service,  and  they  are  unlikely  to 
belong  directly  to  IS. 


Some  business  technologists 
run  information-intensive  and 
IT-intensive  business  processes. 
They  don’t  support  them,  but  man¬ 
age  them  directly.  Many  business 
processes  should  be  managed  by 
strong  business  technologists.  These 
are  processes  that  center  on  manip¬ 
ulating  and  interpreting  relatively 
uncomplicated  information,  and  that 
do  not  require  deep  and  specialized 
expertise  (that  is,  no  master’s  in  elec¬ 
trical  engineering  required).  Many 
such  processes  (for  example,  order 
fulfillment)  carry  the  labels  “paper 
intensive”  and  “back  office.”  Other 
candidates  (for  example,  market  re¬ 
search)  boast  a  more  positive  image 


but  still  meet  the  criterion  of  being 
basically  forms  of  information  pro¬ 
cessing.  In  this  scenario,  business 
technologists  with  managerial  talent 
become  the  owners  of  non-IS  busi¬ 
ness  processes,  and  often  these  busi¬ 
ness  organizations  merge  with  “IS.” 

This  last  pattern — IS  merging 
with  information-intensive  business 
processes — is  the  newest  and,  in 
many  ways,  the  most  exciting.  With 
increasing  regularity,  companies  are 
realizing  that  the  key  to  reengineer¬ 
ing  these  processes,  slashing  their 
cost  structures  and  elevating  their 


When  “us”  and  “them” 
becomes  “we,”  the  road  to 
meaningful  change  becomes 
much  more  navigable. 


service  levels  is  to  shatter  the  status 
quo.  Instead  of  letting  the  paper- 
bound  back  office  play  “customer”  to 
IS  and,  in  effect,  restrict  the  trans¬ 
formational  impact  of  IT,  let  those 
who  are  expert  in  technology  and  its 
business  application  manage  and  re¬ 
design  the  business  work.  When 
“us”  and  “them”  becomes  “we,”  the 
road  to  meaningful  change  becomes 
much  more  navigable. 

A  pharmaceuticals  firm  has  merged 
market  research  with  IS,  the  better  to 
make  its  marketplace  information  an 
active  force  (rather  than  a  historical 
record)  for  the  business.  The  new  or¬ 
ganization  still  has  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  IS  and  market-research  roles, 
yet  it  also  includes  a  cadre  of  business 
technologists  whose  role  is  a  true  hy¬ 
brid:  They  build  the  mathematical 
models  and  systems  for  manipulating 
sales  and  marketing  data,  and  then  an¬ 
alyze  that  data.  The  hybrid  depart¬ 
ment  works  well — it  contains  a  mix  of 
IS  and  market-research  people,  and 
the  IS  management  systems  (for 
performance  appraisal,  for  example) 
have  transferred  easily.  Indeed,  the 
company  is  talking  about  migrating 
other  functions  toward  this  model. 


Meanwhile,  a  large  regional  bank 
has  merged  its  2,800-person  back-of¬ 
fice  transaction-processing  units  with 
IS  to  eliminate  unnecessary  work, 
upgrade  systems  and  technology,  and 
reengineer  basic  processes  such  as 
customer  service.  IS’s  close  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  company’s  product  units 
has  enabled  it  to  draw  operations — 
which  previously  languished  in  ten¬ 
sion-filled  isolation — into  cross-func¬ 
tional  teams,  each  offering  the  best 
people  from  IS  and  operations,  and 
the  product  units  have  responded  en¬ 
thusiastically.  Ironically,  the  merger 
depended  little  on  IT,  other  than  some 
long  overdue  automation  improve¬ 
ments;  rather,  it  was  IS  management’s 
experience  in  process  improvement 
and  its  close  relationship  with  the 
business  units  that  has  brought  the 
most  benefits. 

CSC  Research’s  most  recent  sur¬ 
vey  of  IS  managers  at  782  North 
American  and  European  compa¬ 
nies  indicates  that  10  percent  of  IS 
organizations  are  considering  or  com¬ 
mitted  to  such  organizational  merg¬ 
ers  today.  And  this  trend  will  acceler¬ 
ate  as  businesses  redefine  themselves 
around  processes,  rethink  the  essence 
of  their  work  and  seek  the  means  to 
cut  costs  while  improving  performance. 

These  internal  organizational 
mergers  are  a  means  of  driving  busi¬ 
ness  reengineering.  They  are  also  a 
step  toward  establishing  the  right 
mix  of  business-technologist  talent 
in  “user”  organizations. 

But  above  all,  they  are  the  means 
of  deriving  an  enormous  amount  of 
short-term  value  from  the  leader¬ 
ship  potential  of  selected  business 
technologists.  Mergers  like  these 
tap  more  than  information  and  tech¬ 
nology  expertise;  they  tap  the  cross¬ 
functional,  systems-thinking,  busi- 
ness-results-oriented  management 
talent  of  the  leadership  of  IS.  BBl 


Robert  F.  Morison  is  a  vice  president  of 
CSC  Research  and  Advisory  Services 
based  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the  di¬ 
rector  of  CSC  Genesis,  a  new  CSC  re¬ 
search  program  dedicated  to  discover¬ 
ing  and  developing  groundbreaking 
business  and  management  practices. 
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INVESTMENT 

PROTECTION 


Only  AS/400  will  let  you 
add  64-bit  RISC  technology  while 
protecting  all  your  current  software. 

(If  only  all  your  valuables 
could  be  that  secure.) 


(If  it’s  any  less  secure,  it  isn’t  AS/400.  ) 


Builds  on  your 
investment: 

Connects  easily 
to  all  your  existing 
hardware. 


Updates  your 
investment: 

Plug  in  new 
technology  without 
overhauling 
your  entire  system. 


An  easy-to-acquire 
investment: 

Lease 

AS/400  through 
IBM  Credit  Corp. 


Unbeatable 

investment: 

Fora 

free  advanced 
application 
architecture 
brochure,  call 
1  800  IBM-6676 
(x614). 


IBM  and  AS/400  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  All  other  products 
and/or  company  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  ©  1995  IBM  Corp. 
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DOCUMENT  MANAGEMENT 


THE  VIRTUES  OF 


Documents 

Kindergarten  wisdom  holds  that  selfish  is  naughty 
and  sharing  is  nice.  But  with  virtual  document  management, 
businesses  can  have  it  both  ways.  By  dividing  master 
documents  into  reusable  objects,  customized  documents  and 
information  sharing  are  no  longer  mutually  exclusive. 

BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 


he  street  lights  are  still  burning,  and  even  the 
Journal  hasn’t  arrived  yet  as  the  team  manager 
plunks  down  at  her  workstation.  The  Mont¬ 
gomery  Nuclear  Plant  project  is  too  important  to 
stroll  in  at  her  usual  9  a.m.  The  last-minute 
changes  to  the  mechanical-engineering  specs 
must  be  reconciled  with  the  user  documentation. 
Logging  onto  the  network,  she  calls  up  the  Montgomery  file — 
and  nothing  happens.  “No  such  file  found,”  the  system  smugly 
notes.  That  can’t  be!  Four  months  of  work  wiped  out?  She  awakes 
in  a  cold  sweat  as  her  alarm  clock  calls  a  halt  to  the  nightmare. 

If  this  fictitious  manager’s  anxiety-induced  dream  hadn’t  been 
interrupted,  she  might  have  remembered  that,  in  fact,  there  no 
longer  is  a  “Montgomery  file.”  Under  the  company’s  new  docu¬ 
ment-management  system,  information  about  the  Montgomery 
project  now  exists  only  as  a  “virtual  document,”  a  collection  of  in¬ 
dividual  objects — pieces  of  reusable  information — indexed  and 
stored  throughout  the  system.  A  complete,  static  document  does 
not  exist.  Users  must  call  together  an  assemblage  of  pertinent 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  MARK  FISHER 


Documenting 
The  Features 

Today’s  key  features 
of  networked  document- 
management  solutions 

No  longer  is  electronic  docu¬ 
ment  management  seen  as  a 
discrete  tool  for  storage  and 
retrieval  or  simple  library  manage¬ 
ment.  In  users’  minds,  functionality 
has  broadened  to  span  the  entire 
life  cycle  of  a  document  between 
creation  and  output.  And  features 
increasingly  reflect  the  need  to  in¬ 
tegrate  with  other  products  and 
functions.  EDM  features  now  avail¬ 
able  include: 

■  Check-in/check-out 
library  management 
■  Version  control 
■  Full-text  retrieval 
■  Attribute  management 
■  Modularly  structured 
documents/configuration 
management 

■  Text  language  translation 
■  Multilevel  security 
■  Multiplatform  support 
■  Industry  standards  compliance 
■  Open  APIs  for  integration 
■  Management  for  files  created 
outside  of  an  EDM  system 
■  Document  database 
■  Document  compare  and 
annotate 
■  Viewing 
■  Data  retrieval 
■  Image  integration 
■  Workflow  integration 
■  Mobile  user  support 
■  HTML  conversion  capabilities 
(for  Internet  dissemination) 

Source:  “Electronic  Document 
Management:  Navigating  the 
Flood  of  Information,  ” 

International  Data  Corp. 


objects  to  create  a  virtual  version  of 
the  document  that  best  suits  their 
purposes  at  any  given  time.  With  a 
couple  of  access  commands,  a  secu¬ 
rity  clearance  and  the  automatic 
launch  of  a  few  embedded  links,  the 
team  manager  could  have  created  a 
customized  version  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  document  composed  only  of 
the  problematic  documentation  and 
specs.  And  perhaps  her  nightmare 
would  have  transformed  into  a  docu¬ 
ment-management  dream. 

Over  the  last  year,  the  emergence 
of  the  virtual  document  is  probably 
the  most  prominent  trend  in  electron¬ 
ic  document  management  (EDM), 
which  is  itself  gaining  greater  recogni¬ 
tion  for  its  strategic  value.  Transcend¬ 
ing  its  1980s  association  with  image 
processing  and  “electronic  file  cabi¬ 
nets,”  EDM  today  is  increasingly 

Despite  the 
cyberesque  overtones 
of  the  term,  the  virtual 
document  is  rooted 
in  down-to-earth 
common  sense.  The 
concept:  divide  a 
document  into  its 
logical  components 
and  manage  these 
“objects”  instead  of 
the  whole. 

seen  as  the  best  way  to  gain  control 
over  the  strategic  information  assets 
locked  up  in  documents. 

Management  of  documents  and  the 
unstructured  data  they  contain  has 
historically  gotten  scant  attention. 
“We’ve  solved  the  problem  of  manag¬ 
ing  structured  data  with  relational 
databases.  But  most  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  work  with  is  not  in  database 
format;  it’s  in  documents,”  says  Frank 
Gilbane,  publisher  of  the  Gilbane  Re¬ 
port,  a  newsletter  on  document  man¬ 
agement  based  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


“That  part  we  don’t  manage.” 

But  this  is  changing  as  it  becomes 
more  apparent  that  EDM  can  play 
a  major  role  in  facilitating  today’s 
strategic-management  practices.  “It’s 
what  you  need  in  order  to  enable  true 
collaborative  work  on  a  document 
and  have  the  most  recently  updated 
information  accessible  to  people  all 
the  time,”  Gilbane  says. 

EDM  is  best  defined  by  its 
functionality.  The  basic 
ingredients  are  storage, 
retrieval  and  searching 
capabilities.  More-so¬ 
phisticated,  “library- 
type”  functions  include  regulated 
check-in  and  check-out  of  docu¬ 
ments  from  repositories,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  version  control.  EDM  will 
also  automate  security  controls  that 
permit  read-only  or  edit  access  for 
individual  users  or  teams.  For  a 
growing  number  of  users,  EDM  has 
also  incorporated  automatic  docu¬ 
ment  routing  via  workflow  software, 
as  well  as  esoteric  functions  such  as 
language  translation  and  formatting 
for  dissemination  over  the  Internet 
(see  box  at  left). 

Despite  the  cyberesque  overtones 
of  the  term,  the  virtual  document  is 
rooted  in  down-to-earth  common 
sense.  (Indeed,  many  say  it’s  been 
around  in  one  form  or  another  for 
years.)  The  concept:  divide  a  docu¬ 
ment  into  its  logical  components  and 
manage  these  “objects”  instead  of 
the  whole.  Applying  EDM  capabili¬ 
ties  to  objects  enables  reusability,  re¬ 
duces  the  need  for  inefficient  data  re¬ 
entry  and  increases  flexibility  of  user 
access.  Further,  there  may  no  longer 
be  a  need  to  manage  the  master  ver¬ 
sion  of  a  document  or  even  to  store  it 
as  a  whole.  It’s  the  objects  that  drive 
the  process. 

Virtual  documents  help  users 
make  decisions  more  efficiently  be¬ 
cause  the  users  can  assemble  cus¬ 
tomized  documents  containing  only 
the  subset  of  information  objects 
that  are  pertinent  to  them.  “It  lets 
each  user  or  workgroup  see  the  doc¬ 
ument  the  way  they  need  to  see  it  to 
get  their  work  done.  The  document 
format  and  content  can  vary  [from 
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Interested  in 
decision  support? 
Here’s  your  choice: 

The  company  that 
pioneered  it. 

Or  somebody  that’s 
still  learning  about  it 

themselves. 


We  offer  MPP  SMP 
And  a  10-year  track 
record. 

Maybe  that’s  why 
220  of  the  world’s  top 
companies  are  already 
working  with  us. 


We  didn’t  just  announce  decision  support. 

We  invented  it. 

Our  clients  include  the  three  biggest  retailers 
in  the  U.S.  Six  of  the  top  eight  banks.  Six  leading 
regional  phone  companies. 

Altogether,  we  provide  over  80%  of  the  world’s 
commercial  parallel  processing. 

We’re  the  one  company  with  the  technology 
experience  and  service  support  to  help  you 
turn  summary  transactional  data  into  detailed 
information. 

In  any  form.  Any  quantity.  And  from  any 
number  of  locations. 

Information  which  can  be  used  by  your 
executives,  marketing,  product  development, 
distribution  and  salespeople.  To  cut  product 
development  time.  Reduce  markdowns,  overstocks 
and  understocks.  And  become  super-responsive 
to  customers. 

MPR  SMR  And  a  10-year  track  record. 

Lately  other  manufacturers  have  announced 
their  own  decision  support  strategies. 

But  of  all  the  information  companies  out  there, 
we’re  the  ones  who  offer  both  massively  parallel 
processing  and  symmetric  multiprocessing. 

Not  some  day  Today 

And  all  our  systems  are  totally  open  and 
completely  scalable.  Based  on  industry-standard 
components  like  Intel®  microprocessors. 


So  you  can  get  into  decision  support  at  any 
level.  And  grow  as  your  needs  grow  Without 
having  to  change  architectures. 

Choice  of  database  solutions. 

To  help  you  get  the  most  out  of  decision 
support,  our  systems  run  your  choice  of 
industry-leading  parallel  databases.  From  Oracle® 
Sybasef  and  Informix? 

As  well  as  our  own  Teradata®  database.  With 
over  13  years  of  design,  development  and  field 
experience  behind  it. 

Get  IT.  Move  IT.  Use  IT.™ 

No  other  company  can  help  you  with  a  total 
decision  support  solution  like  we  can. 

We  can  help  you  Get  data  from  legacy 
databases,  point-of-sale,  PC  LANs,  you  name  it. 

Move  it.  By  LAN,  WAN,  fiber  optics,  satellite. 

To  where  it  can  be  warehoused,  crunched  and 
cross-referenced  with  other  data. 

Then  help  you  Use  its  insights.  Moving  detailed 
information  back  to  the  people  who  need  it.  Find 
out  more  about  decision  support  and  parallel 
processing  from  the  company  with  the  world’s 
largest  installed  base.  And  more  than  400 
successful  applications  already  in  place. 

Call  1  800  447-1124,  ext.  1006.  We’ll  tell  you  more. 

Teradata  is  a  trademark  of  AT&T  Global  Information  Solutions.  All  other  products  are  trademarks 
or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  ©1993  AT&T  Global  Information  Solutions. 


Now  that  NCR  and  AT&T  are  one,  computing  and  communications  have 
come  together  to  help  you  get,  move,  and  use  information. 
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one  user  to  another]  as 
long  as  they  don’t  contra¬ 
dict,”  says  Carl  Frappaolo, 
executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Delphi  Consult¬ 
ing  Group  Inc.  in  Boston. 

Object  assembly  can  even 
be  automated  by  pre-es¬ 
tablished  business  rules. 

And  because  the  docu¬ 
ment  objects  are  managed 
by  EDM  software,  there 
is  no  chance  of  working  with  outdated 
versions.  “You  can  reconstruct  docu¬ 
ments  on  the  fly  with  high  integrity 
because  the  objects  are  contained  in  a 
library  that’s  maintained  with  integri¬ 
ty,”  says  Thomas  M.  Koulopoulos, 
president  of  Delphi  Consulting. 

This  integrity  distinguishes  virtual 
documents  from  compound  docu¬ 
ments.  Compound  documents  are 
made  up  of  related  information  creat¬ 
ed  by  diverse  sources — text,  images, 
spreadsheets,  graphics  and  full-mo¬ 
tion  video.  Like  virtual-document  ob¬ 
jects,  these  components 
can  be  cobbled  together 
in  a  patchwork  “master 
document.”  But  while 
compound  documents 
are  typically  managed  as 
a  single  entity,  virtual 
documents  are  managed 
at  the  object  level,  which 
ensures  each  individual 
object’s  version  integrity, 
security,  tracking,  auditing  or  routing. 

Virtual  documents  are  one  of 
the  hottest  items  on  EDM  vendors’ 
plates  today.  “The  document  object 
is  a  core  component  of  our  technolo¬ 
gy,”  says  Mark  Perry,  CEO  and 
president  of  Alameda,  Calif.-based 
Viewstar  Corp.  “It’s  a  competitive 
advantage  now.” 

Viewstar  and  its  brethren  are  no 
doubt  attracted  to  the  market  be¬ 
cause  of  its  growth  rate,  up  106  per¬ 
cent  since  1992  and  expected  to 
jump  another  50  percent  this  year 
to  $269.2  million,  according  to  Del¬ 
phi.  And  that’s  only  for  technology  fo¬ 
cused  strictly  on  document  library 
management  services.  Add  related 
products  like  text  retrieval,  workflow 
and  imaging  to  the  equation,  and  the 
market  approaches  $4  billion. 
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VIRTUAL  DOCUMENT  MANAGER  from  Documentum  Inc.  lets  users 
create  and  manage  customized  documents. 

“The  leading  vendors  are  all  work¬ 
ing  to  make  the  virtual  document 
possible,  and  it’s  essential  that  they 
do,”  says  Linda  Myers-Tierney,  exec¬ 
utive  consultant  in  International  Data 
Corp.’s  Document  Management  Re¬ 
search  Group  in  Framingham,  Mass. 

(IDC  and  CIO  are  owned  by  the 
same  parent  company.)  The  con¬ 
cept’s  reusability  feature  is  driving 
the  growth,  she  says. 

Reuse  is  a  key  capability  for  phar¬ 
maceuticals  firm  Glaxo  Inc.,  which 
must  submit  applications  for  approval 

44 1 

I  don’t  think  the  industry  is  to  the  point 
where  we  can  say  virtual  documents  are 
a  push-button  operation.  There’s  still  lots 
of  assembly  that  systems  don’t  do  yet.” 

—  Gregory  Jenko 

of  new  drugs  to  regulatory  agencies 
around  the  world,  each  of  which  re¬ 
quires  the  information  in  a  different 
format.  By  dividing  otherwise  huge 
documents  into  multiple  objects,  it’s 
easier  to  assemble  variations  of  the 
information  to  comply  with  different 
agencies’  specifications,  explains  Dr. 

Joel  Dobbs,  director  of  information 
services  at  the  Research  Triangle 
Park,  N.C.,  firm.  Since  components 
of  a  drug  application  are  created  and 
reviewed  by  dispersed  teams  over  a 
period  of  years,  it  is  more  practical 
lcgistically  to  manage  the  pieces  in¬ 
dividually  as  objects,  he  adds.  “It 
makes  geography  less  relevant  and 
allows  information  to  be  shared  in  a 
more  timely  fashion.”  The  drug  giant 
began  limited  implementation  of 
a  10,000-user-licensed  EDM  system 


from  Pleasanton,  Calif.- 
based  Documentum  Inc. 
last  August. 

Reuse  and  up-to-the- 
minute  version  control 
are  the  main  attractions 
for  the  Chevron  USA 
Products  Co.’s  Pascagoula 
Refinery  in  Mississippi.  In 
response  to  government 
safety  regulations  im- 
posed  two  years  ago,  the 
refinery  must  guarantee  that  its  oper¬ 
ators  have  access  to  the  latest  safety 
and  emergency  procedures,  most  of 
which  are  contained  in  documents. 
For  part  of  the  solution,  Chevron 
turned  to  EDM  tools  from  Interleaf 
Inc.  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  which  en¬ 
sure  updated,  online  access  over  the 
network. 

For  example,  for  every  piece  of 
equipment  in  the  refinery,  there  are 
associated  documents — maintenance 
instructions,  operational  instructions 
and  material  safety  data  sheets — 
which  may  be  archival 
images,  text  or  even 
computer-aided  design 
drawings.  Much  of  this  in¬ 
formation  is  the  same  for 
multiple  pieces  of  equip¬ 
ment,  allowing  Chevron 
to  leverage  the  reusability 
of  objects.  “There’s  a  lot 
of  information  used  over 
in  many  situations,  a  lot  of 
similar  procedures.  [With  reusable  ob¬ 
jects,]  you  just  have  to  encode  the 
unique  parts  of  a  procedure,”  says 
Lyle  Ask,  supervisor  of  IS  at  the 
Pascagoula  Refinery. 

At  The  World  Bank,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Washington,  EDM  applica¬ 
tions  store  and  retrieve  each  docu¬ 
ment  in  two  forms:  an  image  of  the 
master  version  and  a  version  that  has 
been  dissected  into  objects.  The  im¬ 
age  of  the  master  document  remains 
in  the  system  as  a  historical  record  of 
the  loan.  But  objects  such  as  graphs, 
charts  and  boxes  are  all  indexed  and 
cataloged  individually.  This  redun¬ 
dant  approach  could  alleviate  con¬ 
cerns  of  users  (such  as  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  project  manager)  over  the 
lack  of  a  complete  master  copy  of  a 
document.  It  also  accommodates  reg- 
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ulations  that  require  preservation  of 
documents  in  their  complete  form. 

As  with  the  multinational  Glaxo, 
EDM  has  diminished  the  business 
impacts  of  oceans  and  time  zones 
for  The  World  Bank.  With  facilities 
around  the  globe,  the  bank  has  been 
using  filing  and  retrieval  software 
from  Excalibur  Technologies  Corp. 
of  San  Diego  and  is  now  evaluating 
document  workflow  systems  from 
Xerox  Corp.’s  XSoft  division  (InCon- 
cert)  and  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  (Linkworks 
Developer’s  Tools),  one 
of  which  will  eventually 
be  used  to  automatically 
route  virtual-document 
objects.  “We  might  have  a 
task  manager  working  on 
a  project  in  Indonesia 
who  needs  to  draw  on  the 
expertise  of  people  in  our 
other  regions.  Workflow 
allows  you  to  automate  that  spec¬ 
trum  of  activity  and  keeps  the  paper 
to  a  minimum,”  says  Hywel  Davies, 
senior  advisor  in  Organization  and 
Business  Practices  for  The  World 
Bank. 

Kansas  City-based  engineering 
firm  Black  &  Veatch  will  also  be 
applying  workflow  to  its  virtual-doc¬ 
ument  objects.  Documentum’s  work- 
flow  module  will  route  project  speci¬ 
fication  objects — mechanical  and 
electrical  specs,  for  example — to  ap¬ 
propriate  teams  across  the  firm’s  in¬ 
ternational  offices  as  needed.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  objects  will  be  indexed  and 
stored  individually  to  control  version 
integrity  and  access  rights. 

Though  the  concept  be¬ 
hind  the  virtual  docu¬ 
ment  is  simple  enough, 
implementation  remains 
a  challenge.  For  starters, 
figuring  out  how  to  ap¬ 
portion  a  document  into  object  com¬ 
ponents  is  not  necessarily  intuitive. 
Breaking  documents  into  too  many 
objects  can  create  an  exponential  set 
of  mini-documents  that  could  tax  both 
the  EDM  system  and  users’  patience. 

Even  without  going  overboard,  the 
upfront  labor  can  be  significant. 
“There  is  extra  overhead  in  deciding 


which  pieces  should  be  objects,” 
says  Clark  Hodge,  MIS  manager  at 
S.M.  Stoller  Corp.,  a  Boulder,  Colo., 
waste-management  contractor  whose 
primary  client  is  the  Department  of 
Defense.  “I’m  not  sure  there’d  be  a 
lot  of  payoff  in  that  function  for  us.” 
Hodge  figures  it  will  be  relatively 
simple  for  users  to  manually  extract 
parts  of  documents  they  wish  to 
reuse,  so  he  has  opted  to  store  and 
manage  the  master  documents  intact 


with  his  soon-to-be  implemented 
EDM  system,  most  likely  from  Talla¬ 
hassee,  Fla.-based  PC  Docs  Inc. 

There’s  also  labor  involved  in 
building  links,  which  tie  documents 
(or  their  objects)  to  each  other  and 
to  other  applications  or  files.  Utiliz¬ 
ing  live  links,  or  OLE  hyperlinks, 
objects  can  automatically  retrieve, 
display  or  launch  whatever  they  are 
linked  with.  This  saves  the  user  the 
trouble  of  calling  up  every  compo¬ 
nent  separately  and  launching  each 
original  application  tool  to  edit  the 
documents. 

Unfortunately,  there’s  no  way  to 
avoid  the  hassle  of  setting  up  these 
linked  relationships.  “I  don’t  think  the 
industry  is  to  the  point  where  we  can 
say  virtual  documents  are  a  push-but¬ 
ton  operation,”  says  Gregory  Jenko, 
senior  manager  for  document  man¬ 
agement  at  Andersen  Consulting  in 
Chicago.  “There’s  still  lots  of  assem¬ 
bly  that  the  systems  don’t  do  yet.” 

This  is  a  minor  pain  in  comparison 
with  the  biggest  barrier  to  document 
virtuality:  interoperability  across  a 
networked  enterprise.  It  can  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  coax  document  objects  created 
by  different  authoring  tools  to  inter¬ 
operate.  It’s  even  more  problematic 
to  cross  operating  environments  and 
network  platforms — bridging,  say, 


Unix  and  Windows  NT. 

“Interchanging  document  objects 
across  applications  is  where  the  vir¬ 
tual  concept  does  not  transcend  into 
reality,”  says  Delphi’s  Koulopoulos. 
The  problem  affects  every  type  of 
document  management,  not  just  the 
virtual  variety.  If  users  must  skip  out 
of  the  EDM  system  to  fire  up  a  non- 
integrated  application,  such  as  a  com¬ 
puter-aided  design  program  under  a 
separate  operating  system,  they  may 
decide  to  keep  their  own 
files  on  a  hard  disk  or  in  a 
file  cabinet,  undermining 
most  of  EDM’s  advan¬ 
tages. 

Interoperability  at  the 
network  level  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  users  like  East¬ 
man  Kodak,  where  one  < 
department — customer 
equipment  service — 
alone  produces  700  mil¬ 
lion  documents  a  year.  Conform¬ 
ing  tools  and  platforms  would  be 
difficult  because  of  the  sheer  size  of 
the  organization.  Instead,  Kodak’s  IS 
group  is  striving  for  interoperability 
at  the  information  level,  so  docu¬ 
ments  can  be  placed  into  reposito¬ 
ries  in  a  standard,  retrievable  format 
that  allows  access  across  platforms, 
says  Karl  Fonda,  leader  of  Kodak’s 
Data  Management  Center  of  Ex¬ 
cellence  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  Stan¬ 
dard  generalized  markup  language 
(SGML)  is  the  cornerstone  that  en¬ 
sures  this  interoperability,  Fonda 
says,  and  he  is  testing  and  recom¬ 
mending  EDM  products  that  con¬ 
form  to  this  9-year-old,  ISO-certified 
standard. 

Most  companies  that  have  already 
implemented  virtual-document  man¬ 
agement  have  avoided  the  interoper¬ 
ability  problem  rather  than  solved  it. 
Some  have  entrusted  their  entire 
EDM  needs  to  a  single  vendor  to 
avoid  integration  problems.  Others 
have  stuck  with  a  single  document 
type,  such  as  word-processor  text. 
And  some,  including  Glaxo,  are  lucky 
enough  to  have  common  creation  and 
editing  tools  and  network  protocols.  A 
few  have  pounded  out  custom  applica¬ 
tion  programming  interfaces  (APIs) 
for  integration;  Black  &  Veatch  chose 


If  users  must  skip  out  of  the  EDM 
system  to  fire  up  a  nonintegrated 
application,  they  may  decide  to  keep 
their  own  files  on  a  hard  disk  or  in  a  hie 
cabinet,  undermining  most  of 
EDM’s  advantages. 
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Documentum’s  product  based  on  its 
API  openness. 

For  those  who  prefer  out- 
of-the-box  interoperabili¬ 
ty,  there  are  as  many  as 
six  standards  coalitions — 
led  or  backed  by  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  biggest  ven¬ 
dors— working  to  make  that  a  reality 
at  the  server  and  desktop  level  (see 
related  story,  this  page).  Since  many 
of  the  standards  efforts  remain  works 
in  progress,  users  hungry  for  EDM 
will  have  to  forge  ahead  and  take 
their  chances.  “By  the  time  you’re 
ready  to  do  something,  the  standards 
are  just  being  developed.  We  couldn’t 
afford  to  wait,”  says  Darci  O’Brien, 
information  management  section 
lead  at  Black  &  Veatch. 

When  considering  EDM  suppliers, 
the  best  bet  is  to  make  sure  the 
prospects  show  commitment  to  at 
least  one  standards  effort.  “As  CIOs 
are  selecting  vendors,  a  bell  should 
ring  if  the  vendor  hasn’t  dealt  with 
any  of  these  standards  organiza¬ 
tions,”  says  David  Yockelson,  pro- 

Since  many  of  the 
standards  efforts 
remain  works  in 
progress,  users  hungry 
for  EDM  will  have  to 
forge  ahead  and  take 
their  chances. 


gram  director  at  consulting  firm 
META  Group  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 
“You  don’t  want  a  company  that’s 
proprietary  in  the  way  it  stores  files 
or  documents.” 

If  deciding  among  vendors,  fea¬ 
tures  and  standards  sounds  like  an¬ 
other  nightmare,  CIOs  should  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  documents  contain 
most  of  the  enterprise’s  information¬ 
al  crown  jewels.  It  only  makes  sense 
to  expend  some  sweat  fashioning 
a  worthy  management  system  for 
these  virtual  containers.  EEI 


Stand  by  Your  Standards 


They  may  be  immature,  but  you 
can’t  live  without  them 

Without  standards,  virtual  and  compound  documents  will  prob¬ 
ably  create  more  trouble  than  they’re  worth.  To  really  reap 
the  benefits  of  reusability  and  transparent  user  access  from 
multiple  locations,  the  documents  and  their  object  components  must 
span  operating  platforms,  creation  tools,  repositories,  network  proto¬ 
cols  and  even  multiple  electronic  document  management  (EDM)  sys¬ 
tems.  Most  CIOs  with  heterogeneous  environments  are  rightly  hesitant 
to  accept  the  necessary  integration  challenge.  For  help,  some  are  look¬ 
ing  to  (and  even  joining)  EDM  interoperability  standards  coalitions. 
Their  goals  include: 

■  Creating  standard  APIs  that  allow  multiple  document-manage¬ 
ment  applications  to  share  objects. 

■  Developing  APIs  that  integrate  traditional  document  library  manage¬ 
ment  products  with  other  applications,  including  workflow  software. 
■  Allowing  access  and  routing  independent  of  software  and  hardware 
platforms. 

Xerox  Corp.,  which  added  “The  Document  Company”  tag  to  its 
moniker  last  year,  is  a  major  vendor  force  in  the  interoperability  and  in¬ 
tegration  effort.  Its  printer  business  stands  to  benefit  if  EDM  products 
(including  its  own  XSoft  division  offerings)  will  interact  more  readily  in 
networked  environments.  Last  year,  the  company  made  a  major  push 
for  cross-vendor  integration  through  its  New  Document  Alliance  with 
more  than  50  document-related  companies.  It  also  co-founded  Docu¬ 
ment  Enabled  Networking  (DEN),  one  of  the  big-three  standards 
groups,  with  Novell  Inc.,  which  acquired  its  own  EDM  system  through 
its  purchase  of  WordPerfect  Corp.’s  SoftSolutions. 

DEN’s  ambition  is  a  middleware  specification  that  will  allow  net¬ 
worked  users  to  uniformly  access  electronic  documents  regardless  of 
their  location  or  format.  “During  the  past  four  to  five  years,  we  con¬ 
ceived  many  of  these  [EDM]  tools  on  an  individual  basis;  now  we’re  in¬ 
tegrating  them  into  a  networked  environment,”  says  Peter  van  Cuylen- 
burg,  executive  vice  president  of  operations  at  Xerox  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  Xerox’s  first  DEN-compliant  product,  the  1-year-old  Visual  Re¬ 
call,  allows  multilingual  document  indexing  and  searching  with  three- 
dimensional  modeling  capabilities. 

IBM  Corp.,  too,  is  in  the  standards  forefront,  co-leading  the  Sham¬ 
rock  Document  Management  Coalition  with  Saros  Corp.  of  Bellevue, 
Wash.  Shamrock  is  dedicated  to  enabling  multiple  document  applica¬ 
tions  across  different  platforms  to  share  objects  in  a  common  reposi¬ 
tory  structure.  IBM  also  announced  its  WorkGroup  initiative  last  year, 
which  promises  to  integrate  its  document-management  products  and 
conform  them  to  Shamrock  and  other  industry  specifications. 

The  third  of  the  big-three  standards  coalitions  is  the  Open  Docu¬ 
ment  Management  API  group,  which  announced  a  spec  last  year  that 
will  tightly  integrate  desktop  applications  with  EDM  software.  ODMA 
shares  many  vendor  members  with  the  other  two  consortia. 

-R.  Pastore 
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You’ve  been  watching  the  “Sneaker 
Network”  for  too  long.  People  running 
from  machine  to  machine,  limiting  produc¬ 
tivity  and  efficiency  in  the  office. 

What  you  need  is  a  more  productive 
system.  One  where  printing,  faxing,  copy¬ 
ing  and  filing /scanning  are  all  managed 
through  a  single  multi-function  digital  sys¬ 
tem  that’s  compatible  with  your  current 
network  environment.  That’s  the  kind  of 
Total  Document  Management  system  you 
get  with  the  Canon  GP55  Series. 

Built  around  open  industry  standards 
and  offering  direct  connectivity  to  Ethernet 


and  Token  Ring  Networks,  the  GP55 
Series  provides  compatibility  with  most 
computer  platforms.  And  because  of  this 
compatibility,  you  don’t  have  to  alter  your 
computing  environment  to  make  your 
work  environment  more  productive.  Best 
of  all,  the  GP55  Series’  modular  design  lets 
you  configure  and  expand  your  Total 
Document  Management  system  to  meet 
your  needs  now  and  well  into  the  future. 

The  GP55  Series  is  just  one  of 
Canon’s  digital  office  system  solutions  that 
will  raise  you  to  new  levels  of  productivity 
today  and  tomorrow. 


When  the  rest  say  you  can’t,  Canon 
says  you  can.  For  more  information,  call 

1-800-OK-CANON. 


Customer  is  responsible  for  determining  the  compatibility  with  their  systems.  Optional  equipment  required.  Novell®  and  NetWare®  are  registered 
Neivstre  trademarks  of  Novell,  Inc.  TOIL  qualified  Token  Ring  Products  are  certified  for  physical  interoperability  in  multivendor  environments. 


©1995  Canon  U.S.A.,  Inc. 


Canon 
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Doing  Good  by 

DOING  WELL 

Running  IS  in  a  nonprofit  organization  is  not  all  that 
different  from  running  a  profit-driven  shop.  But 
sometimes  it  requires  a  special  kind  of  resourcefulness. 

BY  PETER  FABRIS 

The  stereotypical  nonprofit  organization  operates  on  a  shoestring, 
responds  to  change  slowly  due  to  the  absence  of  competition  and 
dwells  in  the  technological  Dark  Ages.  Contrary  to  conventional 
wisdom,  however,  many  nonprofits  are  as  vibrant  as  for-profit  organiza¬ 
tions  and  employ  surprisingly  sophisticated  information  systems.  In  fact, 
even  though  money  is  usually  tight,  many  nonprofit  organizations  are  com¬ 
ing  to  rely  on  IT  as  heavily  as  those  in  the  corporate  world  do. 

Although  their  missions  differ — nonprofits  strive  to  serve  their  con¬ 
stituents  and  fight  for  their  causes  while  for-profits  are  devoted  to  investors 
and  the  bottom  line — most  organizational  functions  (including  IS)  are  simi¬ 
lar.  The  difference  is  in  how  success  and  payback  from  IT  are  measured. 


Mission  Critical 


ADMINISTRATORS  AT  the  New  England 
Shelter  for  Homeless  Veterans  in  down¬ 
town  Boston  have  a  lofty  goal  for  return  on 
IT  investment:  to  obliterate  homelessness 
and  unemployment  among  veterans.  Found¬ 
ed  in  January  1990  by  the  Vietnam  Veter¬ 
ans  Workshop,  a  support  and  advocacy 
group,  the  shelter  has  helped  over  5,500 
veterans  in  their  fight  to  overcome  sub¬ 
stance  abuse,  post-traumatic  stress  disor¬ 
der  and  a  host  of  other  problems  with  the 
goal  of  returning  them  to  self-sufficiency. 
The  shelter  renders  a  range  of  services — 
providing  food,  clothing,  training  and  coun¬ 
seling— to  over  500  clients  each  day  and 
houses  up  to  250  veterans  a  night.  A  so¬ 
phisticated  voice-mail  system,  a  bar-code 


tracking  system  and  PC  training  labs  figure 
prominently  in  those  efforts. 

IT  is  an  important  tool  not  only  for  the 
staff  but  also  for  veterans  from  the  moment 
they  register  and  receive  bar-coded  photo 
identification  cards  until  they  leave  as  self- 
supporting  members  of  society.  The  bar¬ 
code  system,  tied  into  a  database  called 
Bivouac,  is  scheduled  to  go  online  by  June. 
It  will  give  staff  members  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  on  each  veteran’s  history  at  the  shel¬ 
ter — the  services  he  has  used  or  programs 
he  is  scheduled  to  attend — enabling  the 
staff  to  serve  clients  better.  For  example, 
most  residents  are  required  to  do  at  least 
16  hours  of  volunteer  work  at  the  shelter 
each  month.  Bivouac  will  help  staff  sched- 
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ule  work  hours  and  make  sure  each 
veteran  is  pulling  his  weight.  It  will 
also  track  success  and  recidivism 
rates  at  the  shelter.  The  system  will 
consist  of  a  fiber-optic  backbone,  a 
Banyan  VINES  LAN,  a  Windows  front 
end  developed  in  Powersoft’s  Power¬ 
Builder  with  either  a  WatCom  Inter¬ 
national  or  Sybase  back  end.  Much 
of  the  technology  and  services  in¬ 
volved  are  donated. 

Many  homeless  veterans  mi¬ 
grate  frequently  and  are  on 
the  street  for  long  periods. 
They  receive  sporadic  medical  and 
psychological  treatment  in  whatever 
city  they  happen  to  be  at  the  time. 
The  lack  of  accessible,  centralized 
medical  records  makes  treatment 


Lori  Rubin.  Using  bar  codes — a  tech¬ 
nology  used  for  supermarket  check¬ 
outs  and  inventory  control — to  help 
run  a  social-service  organization  may 
seem  impersonal,  but  men  who  served 
in  the  military  are  accustomed  to  im¬ 
personal  bureaucracies,  according  to 
Rubin.  “They’re  used  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  paperwork,”  she  says. 

The  bar-code  system  will  also  help 
staff  determine  how  many  clients  are 
using  each  service.  With  that  knowl¬ 
edge,  administrators  can  derive  a 
cost  breakdown  of  individual  ser¬ 
vices,  essential  information  for  any 
nonprofit  organization  applying  for 
government  grants.  Uncle  Sam  and 
state  governments  want  a  detailed 
account  of  the  costs  to  ensure  that 
administrative  expenses  are  kept  low 


THE  BAR-CODE  SYSTEM  will  enable  staff  to  track 
veterans  as  they  move  from  city  to  city  and  to  see  what 
types  of  treatments  and  programs  they’ve  received  in 
the  past.  This  will  help  them  determine  how  best  to 
proceed  with  services. 


more  difficult.  Long-range  plans  at 
the  New  England  Shelter  call  for  in¬ 
stallation  of  Bivouac  at  similar  facili¬ 
ties  in  other  cities  and  for  a  network 
to  link  the  sites  to  one  another.  The 
bar-code  system  will  enable  staff  to 
track  veterans  as  they  move  from 
city  to  city  and  to  see  what  types  of 
treatments  and  programs  they’ve  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  past.  This  will  help 
them  determine  how  best  to  proceed 
with  services.  According  to  Grants 
Administrator  Jim  Yates,  developers 
will  build  in  safeguards  so  that  only 
medical  and  administrative  person¬ 
nel  with  a  direct  need  for  this  type  of 
information  will  be  able  to  access 
the  database. 

Maintaining  a  history  on  residents 
is  important  because  the  shelter’s 
mission  is  to  provide  more  than  just 
a  warm  bed  and  a  hot  meal;  it  is 
charged  with  assisting  veterans  to 
become  self-supporting  again.  “We’re 
not  a  warehouse;  our  job  is  to  rehabil¬ 
itate,”  says  shelter  spokeswoman 


and  that  most  of  the  money  is  spent 
on  actually  serving  clients.  Tracking 
clients’  participation  in  specific  pro¬ 
grams  is  now  done  manually,  making 
the  accounting  process  cumbersome. 
For  instance,  the  shelter  tracks  the 
number  of  residents  being  served 
meals  by  issuing  them  meal  tickets 
and  then  counting  the  tickets.  Once 
the  bar-code  system  is  in  place,  a 
simple  sweep  of  an  ID  card  will  auto¬ 
mate  this  function. 

Executive  Director  Ken  Smith 
and  Yates  have  lined  up  an  impres¬ 
sive  list  of  technology  donors  includ¬ 
ing  AT&T,  Bay  Networks,  Banyan, 
Racal  Datacom  and  network  ser¬ 
vices  provider  New  England  Sys¬ 
tems  Technology  to  install  sophisti¬ 
cated  voice  and  data  networks.  A 
400-address  voice-mail  system  for 
both  staff  and  residents  is  scheduled 
to  go  online  this  year.  For  the  home¬ 
less,  having  a  voice  mailbox  adds  a 
sense  of  independence  and  provides 
an  advantage  when  searching  for  a 


job;  companies  calling  to  set  up  in¬ 
terviews  needn’t  know  the  candidate 
is  homeless.  “It  gives  [residents]  the 
ability  to  control  their  lives  a  little 
more,”  says  Yates. 

IT  also  plays  a  key  role  in  job  train¬ 
ing.  With  a  $718,000  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  grant  (see  “Trend- 
lines,”  CIO,  August  1993),  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Workshop  established  Vet- 
Tech,  a  program  that  trains  both  res¬ 
ident  and  nonresident  veterans  in 
security,  culinary  arts,  automated  ac¬ 
counting,  computer  support  and  bus 
driving.  The  shelter  has  two  computer 
labs,  including  a  classroom  equipped 
with  24  Leading  Edge  486  PCs.  Train¬ 
ing  programs  emphasize  hands-on 
participation  and  include  basic  PC 
skills,  touch-typing  drills  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  popular  word-processing, 
spreadsheet  and  database  software. 
Instructors  aim  to  give  veterans  the 
basic  expertise  they  need  to  land  a 
job  immediately  after  finishing  train¬ 
ing.  Most  graduates  of  the  program 
get  entry-level  jobs,  with  the  hope  of 
working  their  way  up  the  ladder.  Job- 
hunting  skills,  including  how  to  write 
a  resume  and  cover  letter,  are  inte¬ 
grated  into  all  training  courses  from 
day  one.  “Getting  a  job  is  not  just  a 
suggestion;  it’s  almost  like  a  drill,” 
says  instructor  Bill  Shillue.  (The 
program  is  relatively  new,  so  there 
are  no  meaningful  statistics  yet  on 
employment  rates.) 

Another  computer  lab  is  dedicated 
to  PC  repair  and  trouble-shooting. 
Veterans  in  this  program  repair  and 
refurbish  donated  PCs,  and  a  few  of 
the  most  skilled  participants  provide 
computer  support  for  the  shelter  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Bill  Sullivan, 
course  instructor  and  technology 
trouble-shooter.  During  the  comput¬ 
er-repair  course,  veterans  take  apart 
PCs,  diagnose  their  ills  and  repair 
them  with  parts  from  other  machines. 
A  few  rehabbed  computers  have  been 
deployed  within  the  shelter  for  staff 
or  residents  to  use.  Some  veterans 
taking  this  course  are  dispatched  to 
handle  PC  service  calls  within  the 
building. 

It  is  no  mean  feat  for  any  nonprofit 
organization  to  marshal  the  resources 
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and  expertise  to  put  together  such 
cutting-edge  technology  systems.  But 
administrators  at  the  New  England 
Shelter  believe  that,  deployed  effec¬ 
tively,  technology  will  be  a  key  weapon 
in  their  battle  to  eliminate  homeless¬ 
ness  among  veterans. 


Nature's  Way 


THE  NATURE  CONSERVANCY,  an 
environmental  group  dedicated  to 
preserving  rare  ecosystems,  may  be 
more  technologically  advanced  than 
the  typical  for-profit  company.  The 
organization  won  a  Computerworld 
Smithsonian  Institute  award  last  year 
for  its  biological  database,  used  at 
more  than  200  sites  worldwide.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  Conservancy  has  a  forum 
on  America  Online  and  plans  to  put  a 
home  page  on  the  World  Wide 
Web.  Doug  Barker,  director  of 
information  systems,  talks  of 
moving  the  Conservancy  toward 
a  paperless  office  as  his  staff 
ramps  up  a  new  document-stor¬ 
age  system  to  enable  electronic 
retrieval  of  communications 
and  marketing  material  such  as 
press  releases,  publications  and 
speeches  by  Conservancy  ex¬ 
ecutives.  These  are  not  the  pro¬ 
jects  of  an  impoverished,  back¬ 
ward  IS  department. 

The  Conservancy’s  biodiver¬ 
sity  database  is  at  the  heart  of 
this  science-driven  organiza¬ 
tion’s  mission.  “For  20  years, 
we’ve  recognized  that  good  con¬ 
servation  depends  upon  good 
information,”  says  Keith  Carr, 
director  of  conservation  sys¬ 
tems.  IT  has  been  an  integral 
component  of  its  work  for  two 
decades.  In  recent  years,  the 
Conservancy  spearheaded  the 
development  of  the  Natural 
Heritage  Data  Center  Network, 
a  massive  resource  that  con¬ 
tains  information  on  rare  and 
endangered  species  and  their 
habitats. 

Currently,  some  200  sites 
representing  the  50  states,  five 
Canadian  provinces,  13  Latin 
American  countries  and  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  cooperating  government 
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agencies  contribute  data  to  the  net¬ 
work.  Each  site  collects  data  from  its 
region,  loads  the  information  on  its 
database  and  sends  periodic  up¬ 
dates — primarily  via  diskettes  or 
modem — to  the  Conservancy’s  cen¬ 
tral  database  in  Arlington,  Va.  “We’re 
beginning  to  take  advantage  of  elec¬ 
tronic  data  exchange,  including  the 
Internet,”  Carr  says.  In  the  future, 
the  network  will  likely  have  com¬ 
plete  interconnectivity. 

At  Conservancy  headquarters,  a 
Banyan  VINES  local  area  network 
running  an  embedded  relational- 
database  system  from  Revelation 
Technologies  Inc.  stores  summary 
data  and  acts  as  a  central  node  in  the 
network.  The  databases  at  local  data 
centers  include  some  GIS  (geograph¬ 
ical  information  systemj-compatible 


w  ** 


files,  which  show  the  locations  of  en¬ 
dangered  species  and  their  habitats 
on  maps;  this  technology  will  become 
more  prevalent  in  future  systems 
upgrades. 

The  network  was  funded  by  both 
government  and  private  grants; 
the  Conservancy’s  role  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  technology  and  support.  While  the 
Conservancy  and  other  environmen¬ 
tal  groups  use  the  network,  state 
and  federal  governments  use  it  more 
frequently,  accounting  for  about  70 
percent  of  total  use  compared  with 
14  percent  for  the  environmental 
groups.  The  private  sector,  including 
commercial  developers  and  utilities 
(particularly  when  siting  new  power 
lines)  are  also  among  the  regular 
users.  When  planning  new  construe- 


KEITH  CARR  and  DOUG  BARKER:  Blazing  trails  in  the 
IT  jungle,  the  Nature  Conservancy  won  a  Computerworld 
Smithsonian  award  for  its  biological  database. 
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tion,  developers  “need  to  know  what 
endangered  species  are  in  their  way,” 
as  part  of  environmental-impact  stud¬ 
ies,  Carr  says. 

With  this  system,  biologists  can 
conduct  research  that  was  difficult  or 
impossible  before.  They  can  find  out 
the  status  of  rare  and  endangered 
species  over  an  entire  habitat  range 
by  searching  a  single  database.  (Pre¬ 
viously,  that  research  would  have 
taken  months  or  years.)  In  some  cas¬ 
es,  scientists  have  discovered  that 
certain  species  are  not  as  threatened 
as  was  thought,  Carr  says.  Other 
species,  such  as  many  freshwater 
mollusks,  are  faring  much  worse  than 
had  been  believed.  Conservancy  real- 
estate  specialists  use  the  system  to 


locate  for  purchase  ecologically  valu¬ 
able  land  parcels — areas  having  an 
unusually  high  number  of  rare 
species,  such  as  streams  with  high 
concentrations  of  rare  mollusks,  for 
example. 

The  organization’s  future  World 
Wide  Web  strategy  includes  estab¬ 
lishing  hyperlinks  from  a  Conser¬ 
vancy  home  page  to  the  Heritage 
Network  and  other  scientific  and  en¬ 
vironmental  networks.  These  inter¬ 
active  services  should  aid  scientists 
both  within  and  outside  the  Conser¬ 
vancy  by  making  it  easier  for  them 
to  access  this  data  and  share  infor¬ 
mation.  “It  will  be  an  invaluable  way 
to  get  information  out  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  people,”  Barker  says. 

As  it  stands  now,  the  Conservancy 
won’t  send  any  sensitive  informa¬ 
tion,  such  as  planned  new  land  pur¬ 
chases,  over  the  Internet.  But,  “if 
security  continues  to  be  improved 
upon,  you’re  looking  at  it  as  a  cost- 
effective  way  to  provide  internal  in¬ 
frastructure,”  Barker  says.  That’s  an 
attractive  option  for  any  organiza¬ 
tion,  particularly  so  for  the  Conser¬ 


vancy,  which  has  over  260  offices 
scattered  around  the  world.  Only  a 
dozen  of  those  regularly  share  data 
electronically  through  a  WAN  today. 

Because  the  Conservancy  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  its  members  for  funding, 
an  upgrade  of  its  document-manage¬ 
ment  system  is  expected  to  have  a 
positive  impact  on  the  bottom  line. 
Scores  of  paper  documents  will  be 
scanned  in  using  search  and  re¬ 
trieval  technology  and  optical  char¬ 
acter-recognition  software.  With  the 
ability  to  access  a  wide  range  of 
communications,  public  relations  and 
membership  staff  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
spond  more  immediately  to  mem¬ 


bers’  questions  about  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  work.  Volunteers  have  been 
lined  up  to  scan  in  the  documents. 
The  Conservancy  currently  uses 
scanning  technology  for  accounts- 
payable  documents  and  will  soon  ex¬ 
pand  its  use  to  payroll  functions,  in¬ 
cluding  time  sheets. 

Although  profit  isn’t  a  driving  force, 
the  organization,  like  any  nonprofit 
group,  does  have  a  major  incentive 
to  keep  administrative  costs  low:  The 
more  it  saves  on  support  services, 
the  more  it  can  spend  on  habitat 
preservation.  “We  conduct  our¬ 
selves  in  a  very  businesslike  man¬ 
ner,”  Barker  says.  “Overhead  is  kept 
tremendously  low:  Approximately 
85  cents  of  every  dollar  goes  toward 
land  management;  only  15  cents  to 
administration  and  membership  ex¬ 
penses.  Any  money  not  spent  on 
conservation  is  highly  scrutinized.” 
Nevertheless,  the  value  of  IT  is  rec¬ 
ognized  throughout  the  organization, 
he  says. 

“I  continue  to  be  impressed  by  the 
way  we  do  more  with  less,”  says 
Barker,  who  was  with  Andersen  Con¬ 


sulting  and  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
for  eight  years  before  joining  the 
Conservancy.  Although  the  organiza¬ 
tion  pays  less  (though  not  a  lot  less) 
than  for-profit  businesses,  turnover 
in  IS  is  very  low,  he  says.  “Doing 
such  meaningful  work  adds  tremen¬ 
dously  to  people’s  job  satisfaction” 
and  more  than  offsets  salary  discrep¬ 
ancies.  Conservancy  staff  members 
are  strongly  committed  to  the  orga¬ 
nization’s  mission.  It’s  a  dedication 
that  is  uncommon  in  the  corporate 
world  and  would  provoke  envy  in 
many  CIOs. 


Marching  Orders 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY,  likewise, 
benefits  from  committed  IS  staff, 
many  of  whom  have  been  involved 
with  the  organization  since  child¬ 
hood.  The  organization  was  founded 
in  England  in  1865  by  a  Methodist 
minister  who  used  the  hierarchical 
structure  of  the  British  Army  of  the 
era  as  an  organizational  model.  In 
the  United  States,  it  is  divided  into 
four  separate  territories  that  operate 
independently,  with  some  guidance 
from  national  headquarters  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  Va. 

Although  George  Scolaro,  director 
of  computer  services  for  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army’s  Eastern  territory  in  Ny- 
ack,  N.Y.,  acknowledges  some  differ¬ 
ences,  he  says  that  IS  executives  in 
nonprofit  and  for-profit  organizations 
have  much  the  same  responsibilities 
and  challenges.  Scolaro’s  13-person 
IS  shop  is  implementing  a  large- 
scale  accounting-system  upgrade  at 
the  same  time  the  IS  budget  has 
been  trimmed  due  to  a  dip  in  the 
charity’s  fund-raising  last  year.  The 
new  software  is  putting  a  strain  on 
his  territory’s  IBM  AS/400  system, 
but  the  recent  organizationwide  belt¬ 
tightening  may  mean  his  recommen¬ 
dation  for  a  hardware  upgrade  will  be 
delayed.  His  dilemma  is  familiar  to 
that  of  corporate  IS  executives  dur¬ 
ing  recessions. 

Although  many  nonprofits  rec¬ 
ognize  the  value  of  IT  and 
commit  sizable  resources  to  it, 
squeezing  value  from  limited  bud- 


THE  ORGANIZATION’S  FUTURE  World  Wide  Web 
strategy  includes  establishing  hyperlinks  from  a 
Conservancy  home  page  to  the  Heritage  Network  and 
other  scientific  and  environmental  networks. 
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See  why  I.C.E.  is  another  way  to 
melt  your  information  problems. 

Call  1  -800-9-MINOLTA 
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gets  is  a  constant  concern  for  non¬ 
profit  IS  executives.  “You  have  to  be 
very  frugal  about  everything,”  Sco- 
laro  says.  In  an  effort  to  reduce  costs, 
he  recently  negotiated  a  five-year 
extension  with  AT&T  for  leased 
lines  used  to  link  administrative  sys¬ 
tems  in  Nyack  with  divisional  offices 
in  the  Eastern  territory.  He  received 
a  reduced  rate  for  agreeing  to  the  ex¬ 
tension.  The  Salvation  Army  recently 
outsourced  its  payroll  function  as  an¬ 
other  cost-cutting  strategy. 

Scolaro’s  staff  is  responsible  for 
three  main  functions  running  on  the 
AS/400  platform:  the  accounting 
system;  statistical  information,  in¬ 
cluding  data  on  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  and  people  receiving  services; 
and  trade  applications,  which  keep 
track  of  uniform  inventories  and  the 
organization’s  church  supply  busi¬ 


ness.  Scolaro’s  information  systems 
group  is  one  of  four  within  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  each  with  equal  responsi¬ 
bilities  within  their  territories.  Since 
each  territory  acts  independently, 
there  isn’t  a  pressing  need  for  inter¬ 
territorial  connectivity,  though  some 
e-mail  communication  does  take  place 
via  Ecunet,  a  network  for  churches. 

It’s  likely  the  organization  will 
broaden  its  online  activity  to  the  In¬ 
ternet  in  the  future.  “I  imagine  with¬ 
in  three  to  four  years  we’re  going  to 
consider  putting  a  Salvation  Army 
node  on  the  Internet,”  says  Alex 
Gibson,  computer  consultant  at  the 
organization’s  national  headquarters. 
The  most  obvious  advantage  to  hav¬ 
ing  an  Internet  presence  would  be 
the  ability  to  establish  an  online  per¬ 
sonnel  database,  Gibson  says.  Na¬ 
tional  headquarters  gets  frequent  re¬ 


quests  from  personnel  at  oth¬ 
er  Salvation  Army  locations 
for  referrals  to  people  at  terri¬ 
torial,  regional  and  state  head¬ 
quarters,  but  there  isn’t  cur¬ 
rently  an  easy,  reliable  way  to 
find  out  who  is  working  where. 
Another  obvious  use  for  the 
Internet:  dispersing  news, 
policy  changes  and  organiza¬ 
tional  goals  throughout  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

Although  he’s  concerned 
about  future  projects  such  as 
obtaining  Internet  access,  Gib¬ 
son  spends  much  of  his  time 
training  and  assisting  workers 
on  word-processing  and  spread¬ 
sheet  programs.  Gibson,  who 
has  worked  for  jewelry  maker 
Tiffany  Co.  and  telephone  man¬ 
ufacturer  Diamond  Communi¬ 
cations,  sees  few  differences 
between  his  role  with  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  and  his  former 
roles  in  the  corporate  world. 
An  exception:  Some  workers 
are  not  as  PC-literate  as  their 
counterparts  in  the  for-profit 
sector  and  need  some  extra 
hand  holding. 

Why  did  he  want  to  work  for 
the  Salvation  Army?  “I’ve  al¬ 
ways  liked  the  work  they  do 
and  how  promptly  they  respond 
to  disasters  like  the  floods  in 
the  Midwest,”  Gibson  says. 

David  Skowronek,  computer  spe¬ 
cialist  for  the  Southern  New  England 
division  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  echoes 
Gibson.  Formerly  a  project  manager 
at  insurance  giant  Aetna  for  six 
years,  Skowronek  joined  the  Army 
last  year.  He’s  been  impressed  with 
the  level  of  service  the  organization 
offers  even  on  tight  budgets  and 
sees  its  benefits  firsthand  at  the  lo¬ 
cal  level.  “It  was  an  eye-opener  to 
come  to  the  Salvation  Army  and  see 
what  the  donations  are  used  for,”  he 
says.  Seeing  how  the  organization’s 
efforts  benefit  people  at  the  local 
level,  such  as  at  a  Hartford  children’s 
shelter,  boosts  morale,  he  says.  And 
for  many  IS  workers  in  the  nonprofit 
world,  doing  good  with  less  adds  a 
kind  of  job  satisfaction  that  can’t  be 
bought.  BE] 
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After  All 


If  some  people  in  your 
organization  never  see,  hear 
from,  or  speak  to  customers, 
investing  in  enterprise-wide 
CTI  may  not  be  the  answer. 

At  Mitel,  we  offer  an  alternative: 
advanced  CTI  solutions  that 
help  break  down  the  barriers 
to  communications,  one  LAN 
at  a  time. 


Call  us  and  well 
send  you  a  free 
CTI  Primer  amt 
our  cl i@ work™ 

White  Paper  series. 

Discover  where  CTI 
solutions  could  have  the  most 
positive  impact  on  your  business. 
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our  speed  . 

-  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
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In  today's  whirlwind  business  world,  thinking  smart  isn't  enough.  You  have  to  think,  and  act,  fast. 
Solve  the  problem  on  hand  quickly,  and  you  can  safely  move  on  to  the  next  order  of  business.  Let  the 
problem  linger,  and  the  ice  could  melt. 

As  one  of  the  world’s  largest  management  consulting  firms,  we  draw  from  a  broad  range  of  world-class 
skills,  ideas  and  practices. 

Our  goal  is  to  help  you  to  act  fast  and  be  more  competitive. 

For  example,  we  helped  Alliance  Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  identify  over  100  short-term  improvements, 
and  implemented  some  in  less  than  6  months.  We  also  helped  automate  their  medical  claims  processing 
group,  eliminating  $3  million  in  administrative  costs. 

If  you're  looking  for  a  consulting  firm  that  gives  you  the  added  value  of  fast  response,  take  action  and 


call  Terry  Ozan  at  (212)773-5610. 
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THE  ST 


HEN  LABOR  AND  MANAGEMENT  SIT  DOWN 

to  talk,  agreement  isn’t  always  the  first  item  on 
the  agenda.  But  in  industry  after  industry  across 
the  country,  at  least  one  tenet  is  now  taken  at  face  value: 
Unions  aren’t  fighting  technology  anymore.  In  many  cas¬ 
es,  they’re  fighting  for  technology;  fighting,  that  is,  for 
their  right  to  participate  in  the  innovations  that  are  trans¬ 
forming  much  of  American  business. 

This  change  in  attitude  doesn’t  exactly  mean  the  lion 
has  lain  down  with  the  lamb,  however.  Under  pressure 
from  competition  both  at  home  and  abroad,  corporations 
struggle  to  stay  productive  by  seek¬ 
ing  the  most  flexible,  dynamic  struc¬ 
ture  possible,  often  with  the  help  of 
technology.  At  the  same  time,  labor 
is  forced  to  wage  a  battle  on  multiple 
fronts  to  retain  current  jobs,  require 
that  new  technology  positions  are 
designated  as  union  jobs,  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  workable  fallback  system  of 
meaningful  training  and  retraining 
for  its  workforce.  The  result  of  these 
sometimes  conflicting  goals  is  an  ar¬ 
ray  of  union/technology  relation¬ 
ships  that  are  as  varied  as  the  indus¬ 
tries  they  encompass. 

“We’re  in  a  really  interesting  peri¬ 
od  in  labor  relations.  The  spectrum 
of  relationships  runs  from  very  ad¬ 
versarial  to  very  cooperative,”  says 
James  Dworkin,  associate  dean  of  Purdue  University’s 
Krannert  Graduate  School  of  Management  in  West 
Lafayette,  Ind.  “Labor  historically  has  been  a  little  bit 
afraid  of  technology,... [but]  unions  have  learned  they  can 
work  with  new  technology,  that  it  also  creates  the  need  for 
new  jobs.” 

But  the  same  innovations  that  give  jobs  can  take  away  po¬ 
sitions  as  well,  Dworkin  says.  “New  technology  usually 
does  reduce  the  head  count,”  he  says.  Neither  national  labor 
groups  nor  industry  associations  make  public  the  exact 
number  of  positions  replaced  by  technology,  but  both  sides 
agree  that  job  loss,  or  what  one  manager  calls  “a  surplus 
employee  situation,”  often  occurs  when  innovation  is 
introduced. 


Wary  and  weary, 
organized  labor  fights 
to  hold  the  line  on  job 
losses  while  ensuring 
its  members  have  the 
technological  know¬ 
how  to  compete  for 
jobs  in  the  next  century 

BY  TRACY  MAYOR 


THE  UNIONS 


MICHAEL  DANZ  (left)  and 
CHRISTOPHER  YATCHAK: 

In  the  printing  industry,  competitive 
pressure  to  keep  up  with  technology 
requires  flexibility  that  runs  counter 
to  union  structure  and  work  rules. 


Anytime  technology  eliminates 
jobs  entirely,  the  uneasy  partnership 
between  management  and  labor 
threatens  to  come  unglued.  To  hold 
such  alliances  together,  collective 
bargaining  agreements  often  call  for 
a  host  of  alternative  measures  for 
workers  affected  by  technological 
changes,  including  retraining  and 
other  types  of  educational  assistance, 
job  banks  jointly  funded  by  unions 
and  management,  early  retirement, 
outplacement  to  another  union  shop 
that  still  requires  the  worker’s  posi¬ 
tion  or,  sometimes,  an  assisted  tran¬ 
sition  to  a  completely  different  line  of 
employment. 

Many  industries  work  under  “no¬ 
layoff”  clauses,  contractual  guar¬ 
antees  that  ensure  no  employees 
will  be  laid  off  because  of  technologi¬ 
cal  innovation.  For  example,  Pacific 
Bell,  the  West  Coast  regional  Bell 
operating  company,  has  an  employ¬ 
ment-security  agreement  with  the 
Communications  Workers  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  (CWA)  that  states  that  as  long  as 
people  are  performing  their  jobs  sat¬ 
isfactorily,  they  are  promised  a  job 
regardless  of  technological  change. 
But  such  agreements  don’t  necessar¬ 
ily  crimp  a  corporation’s  ability  to 
consolidate  its  workforce  when  nec¬ 
essary,  says  Robin  MacGillivray,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  labor  relations 
at  Pacific  Bell’s  San  Ramon,  Calif., 
headquarters.  Since  the  agreement 
went  into  effect  in  1986,  PacBell  has 


downsized  25  percent  of  its  non- 
salaried  workers,  chiefly  through  sev¬ 
erance  packages,  early  retirement 
and  attrition,  she  says. 

Alternative  measures  such  as  no¬ 
layoff  clauses  and  retraining  pro¬ 
grams  are  meant  to  make  change  as 
manageable  as  possible  for  hourly 
workers.  But  nobody  denies  that  a 
large  part  of  the  burden  will  likely 


continue  to  fall  on  labor’s  side,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  the  pace  of  innovation  in¬ 
creases  and  global  competition  heats 
up.  Even  workers  who  aren’t  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  getting  a  pink  slip  may  face  a 
dramatic  change  in  job  description  or 
reassignment  to  a  position  that  re¬ 
quires  a  completely  new  set  of  skills. 

“We  are  a  trade  union,  and  it’s  our 
responsibility  as  labor  leaders  to  de¬ 
termine  what’s  the  impact  of  tech¬ 


nology  on  us  and  on  our  society,” 
says  Mike  Lombardo,  president  of 
United  Auto  Workers  (UAW)  Local 
160  in  Warren,  Mich.  “High-tech  jobs 
[are]  good-paying  jobs,  but  what  I  call 
menial  labor,  where’s  that  going  to 
go?  Technology  is  moving  so  fast,  it’s 
an  ongoing  [process].  You  have  to 
keep  looking  at  it  and  saying,  ‘What 
does  it  mean  for  us?’  ” 


Managers  say  their  power  to 
control  change  is  limited  at 
best.  In  the  printing  industry, 
for  example,  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing  and  other  digital  technology 
has  nearly  eliminated  the  need  for 
prepress  positions  such  as  camera 
operators,  film  assemblers  and  color 
strippers,  explains  Jack  Hayes,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Printing  Industries  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  a  trade  group  in  Brookfield  that 
represents  some  150  printing  firms. 
And  “these  are  not  self-inspired 
[changes],”  he  points  out.  “Suppliers 
and  clients  are  forcing  technological 
changes  on  management  and  on  the 
union.  If  we’re  going  to  meet  the  cus¬ 
tomers’  needs  in  the  marketplace, 
we’re  going  to  have  to  adapt.” 

One  way  companies  adapt  is  by 
asking  labor  to  reduce  the  number  of 
separate  job  classifications,  thereby 
allowing  workers  to  perform  more- 
varied  tasks  and  management  to  im¬ 
plement  a  more  fluid  work  structure. 
For  the  most  part,  unions  have  com¬ 
plied,  in  some  cases,  such  as  in  the 
utilities  field,  reducing  job  classifica¬ 
tions  from  hundreds  to  as  few  as  three 
titles.  Even  so,  the  issue  of  which 
workers  perform  which  tasks  is  still 


MANAGEMENT 


“Suppliers  and  clients  are  forcing 
technological  changes  on  management  and  on  the  union.  If 
we’re  going  to  meet  the  customers’  needs  in  the  marketplace, 
we’re  going  to  have  to  adapt.”  -Jack  Hayes 
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up  for  negotiation  in  many  industries. 
“It’s  not  that  [unions]  are  not  interest¬ 
ed  [in  technology],  but  there  are  lay¬ 
ers  of  structure  and  work  rules  that 
can  run  counter  to  the  flexibility  you 
need,”  explains  Michael  Danz,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Mandel  Co.,  a  Milwaukee- 
based  printing  company,  which  at 
press  time  was  concluding  contract 
talks  with  the  Graphics  Communica¬ 
tions  International  Union  (GCIU).  “I 
may  need  a  person  to  move  from  one 
computer  to  another,  but  that  lack  of 
clear  dividing  lines  runs  counter  to 
the  union’s  specialization.” 

When  unions  give  up  their 
clearly  delineated  job  func¬ 
tions  for  the  sake  of  flexi¬ 
bility,  labor  proponents  say, 
they  leave  a  door  open  for  nonunion 
workers  to  take  their  jobs  away.  The 
reason?  Bargaining  agreements 
don’t  always  specify  that  newly  cre¬ 
ated  technology  positions  will  be 
designated  as  union  jobs,  which 
means  organized  labor  must  go  in 
and  renegotiate  for  positions  it  once 
thought  were  secure. 

Chrysler  Corp.,  General  Motors 
Corp.  and  the  UAW  came  to  logger¬ 


heads  over  the  issue  in  a  disagree¬ 
ment  that  led  to  a  strike  in  June 
1994.  About  3,500  skilled  workers 
who  belong  to  the  UAW  Local  160 
walked  off  the  job  after  both  auto¬ 


makers  made  changes  to  their  strate¬ 
gic  technology  centers  that  will  allow 
them  to  streamline  and  accelerate 
the  auto-design  process.  The  compa¬ 
nies  now  use  computer-aided  design 
software  in  an  “art-to-part”  design 
flow  that  drastically  reduces  the  need 
for  highly  skilled,  highly  paid  model¬ 
ers  who  worked  previously  in  wood, 
fiberglass  or  clay. 

The  dispute  centered  around  who 
would  perform  the  new,  computer- 
based  designing — UAW  members  re¬ 
trained  for  the  job,  salaried  (nonunion) 
employees  or  outside  contractors. 
“The  issue  was,  how  are  we  going  to 


participate  in  the  new  technology?” 
says  Lombardo.  “Management  has 
control  over  the  design  rights,  but 
these  new  systems  infringe  on  manu¬ 
facturing,  validation  and  assembly” — 
all  areas  that  were  formally  designat¬ 
ed  as  union  positions. 

The  UAW  was  equally  alarmed  by 
Chrysler’s  moves  to  directly  involve 
some  of  its  independent  parts  suppli¬ 
ers  in  the  earliest  stages  of  design 
work— a  practice  that  is  currently 
seen  in  certain  manufacturing  circles 
as  smart  process  reengineering,  but 
one  that  the  UAW  viewed  as  an  insid¬ 
ious  form  of  union  busting  because 
auto-parts  suppliers  are  generally 
nonunion  and  accept  lower  wages. 

As  a  result  of  the  strike,  General 
Motors  agreed  to  open  136  jobs  that 
had  formerly  been  held  by  salaried  or 
subsidiary  employees  to  members  of 
Local  160  and  to  invest  $5  million  in 
new  equipment  to  train  union  em¬ 
ployees  on  new  technology.  Chrysler 
reduced  the  number  of  outside  con¬ 
tractors  at  its  technology  center  from 
38  to  six,  agreed  not  to  hire  more 
contractors  without  the  UAW’s  con¬ 
sent  and  created  a  new  job  classifica¬ 
tion,  “designer  specialist,”  with  a 
new  pay  grade. 


On  the  West  Coast,  Pacific  Bell  and 
the  CWA  have  wrestled  with  a  similar 
issue.  PacBell  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
multiyear,  $16  billion  project  to  install 
a  state-of-the-art  broadband  network 
throughout  California.  The  CWA 
hailed  the  project,  and  the  new  tech¬ 
nology,  but  “we  needed  an  agreement 
to  address  how  our  folks  came  across 
[to  the  new  project],  to  determine 
how  broadband  jobs  were  to  be  paid,” 
says  Nancy  Biagini,  president  of  CWA 
Local  9423  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  and  a 
former  PacBell  technician. 

PacBell  had  made  moves  to  estab¬ 
lish  lower  pay  grades  for  work  on  the 


LABOR 


_  “In  our  industry  today,  education  and  reeducation 

are  going  to  have  to  be  as  much  a  commitment  in  a  person’s 
working  career  as  going  to  work  every  day  and  hitting  the  clock. 
It'S  a  burden,  but  it’s  a  necessity.”  -Christopher  Yatchak 
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broadband  network,  though  the  work 
functions  were  similar  to  existing 
jobs  with  higher  pay  grades,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Biagini.  “It’s  new  technology, 
sure,  but  you’re  still  planting  poles, 
you’re  still  pulling  wire,  only  now 
you’re  pulling  co-ax  and  fiber  rather 
than  twisted  pair,”  she  says.  The 
CWA  and  PacBell  worked  out  an 
agreement  that  preserved  wage  lev¬ 
els  in  three  of  four  titles  under  dis¬ 
pute,  Biagini  says. 


LABOR 


_ “The  retraining 

program  is  good,  but  it’s  a 
little  tough  on  some  of  our 
folks.  In  most  cases,  you’re 
talking  about  moving  or  not 
having  a  job.  That’s  a  whole  lot 
of  frosting,  but  let’s  not  forget 
the  Cake.”  —Nancy  Biagini 


For  its  part,  Pacific  Bell  is  proud 
of  the  broadband  agreement.  “Some 
companies  might  have  put  those 
jobs  offshore  or  into  a  [nonunion] 
subsidiary,”  points  out  PacBell’s 
MacGillivray.  “The  CWA  has  been 
with  us  for  the  past  100  years,  so  we 
said,  ‘Let’s  see  if  we  can  make  an 
agreement.’  We  didn’t  have  to  do  it 
that  way.” 

CWA  and  Pacific  Bell  are  in  the 
happy  position  of  negotiating 
over  new  positions  and  new 
work.  For  other  CWA  work¬ 
ers,  most  notably  its  operators,  and 
for  a  host  of  union  members  in  a 
range  of  other  industries,  the  news 
isn’t  as  positive.  Oftentimes,  newly 
created  technology  jobs  simply  don’t 
equal  the  number  of  jobs  replaced  by 
technology. 

“When  desktop  technology  first 
came  into  the  [printing]  industry, 
around  1990,  we  saw  no  adverse  ef¬ 
fect  in  employment.  In  the  last  two 
years,  [the  technology]  has  acceler¬ 
ated  to  a  great  degree,”  says  Christo¬ 
pher  Yatchak,  president  of  the  GCIU 


The  New  Technology 
Cha-Cha 


Does  it  take  longer  to  introduce  new  technology  to  unionized  employees 
than  to  others?  The  answer,  according  to  managers  in  fields  as  diverse  as 
public  utilities,  electronics,  printing  and  communications,  is  no. 

To  the  uninitiated,  the  process  of  checks  and  balances  that  follows  an  idea 
from  the  research  lab  to  the  shop  floor  may  seem  prohibitively  complicated. 
But  managers  report  that  the  process  of  informing  unions  of  forthcoming 
technology  and  appraising  its  impact  rarely  increases  rollout  time  because  it 
happens  alongside  other  corporate  decisions,  such  as  assessments  of  financial 
viability. 

Working  with  a  union  may  actually  have  an  added  benefit:  Once  a  collec¬ 
tive-bargaining  agreement  has  been  reached  on  how  the  process  should  work, 
managers  don’t  have  to  start  from  scratch  each  time  they  want  to  introduce 
new  computers,  realign  job  responsibilities  or  shift  workers’  schedules. 

Robin  MacGillivray,  executive  director  of  labor  relations  for  Pacific  Bell  in 
San  Ramon,  Calif.,  emphasizes  that  her  company  is  free  to  make  its  creative 
technology  decisions  without  union  involvement.  Only  after  technology  has 
been  given  the  official  go-ahead  does  labor  become  officially  involved. 

MacGillivray  says  PacBell’s  technology-rollout  process  typically  includes 
the  following  steps: 

Step  1: 

The  germ  of  an  idea  forms  in  somebody’s  mind  and  is  fleshed  out  into  a 
proposal.  Pacific  Bell  conducts  consumer  focus  groups,  consults  with  user 
groups  and  gathers  other  information  as  it  deems  necessary  before  the 
idea  is  submitted  for  financial  and  legal  approval. 

Step  2: 

Under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  reached  with  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America  (CWA)  in  1989,  PacBell  convenes  a  technological 
change  committee  comprising  representatives  from  the  company  and  the 
union  to  discuss  implementation  and  impact  of  the  technology.  “The  timing 
is  designed  so  the  union  can  contribute  its  thinking  on  training  and  other 
implementation  concerns,”  says  MacGillivray. 

Step  3: 

Under  another  agreement,  Pacific  Bell  calls  a  separate  session  whenever 
change  is  going  to  affect  the  working  conditions  of  a  local  work  team,  so  the 
local  union  is  kept  abreast  of  specifics.  “It’s  a  question  of  global  versus  local 
jurisdictions,”  MacGillivray  explains.  “We’re  talking  front-line  kinds  of  is¬ 
sues,”  including  training  needs  and,  if  necessary,  job-reduction  numbers. 

Step  4: 

If  Pacific  Bell  anticipates  that  jobs  will  be  eliminated  as  part  of  a  technol¬ 
ogy  change,  a  separate  contract  spells  out  exactly  how  and  when  rank-and- 
file  union  members  are  notified,  giving  them  time  to  explore  other  options 
within  the  company.  The  minimum  time  frame  for  the  news,  says 
MacGillivray,  is  about  60  days.  “But  that’s  for  the  formal  notification,”  she 
points  out.  Because  of  the  way  the  process  works,  union  members  should 
have  been  aware  well  before  that  point  of  how  the  technological  change  was 
likely  to  affect  their  jobs.  -T.  Mayor 
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Test  your  Client/server 
applications  using 
Mercury  Interactive. 

Managing  the  Risk  of  Client/Server  Deployment 

Knowing  how  well  Client/Server  applica¬ 
tions  will  work  under  real  operating  conditions 
is  a  dream  come  true  for  developers.  Using 
Automated  Software  Quality  tools  from  Mercury 
Interactive  to  automate  your  Client/Server  test¬ 
ing  effort,  you  can  manage  risk  effectively— and  help  ensure 
the  success  of  your  deployment. 

The  Leader  in  Automated  Software  Quality 

Mercury  Interactive  sets  the  pace  in  Automated 
Software  Quality,  pioneering  the  innovations  that  make  test 
automation  powerful,  productive  and  practical.  Mercury 
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provider  of  ASQ  solutions 
for  Client/Server  applications  in 
both  UNIX  and  Windows  environ¬ 
ments— for  the  department  all  the 
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A  Tool  for  Every  Testing  Need 

Mercury  Interactive  has  the  tools  to 
address  all  levels  of  Client/Server  application 
testing.  The  Enterprise  Quality  Architecture,  our 
core  integration  technology,  ensures  that  the 
tools  work  together  seamlessly. 
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market  leader  in  ASQ  tools. 
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A  Complete  Solution 

‘Testing  requires  a  complete  solution— 
from  the  client,  to  the  network,  to  the  server 
and  back  again  to  the  client.  Mercury  Interactive 
is  on  the  right  track  with  features  that  support  complete  test¬ 
ing."  -  Shoku  Atre,  President.  Atre  &  Associates,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  consulting  firm  based  in  Port  Chester,  N.Y. 

It  Worked  for  Chemical  Bank 

“Without  Mercury  Interactive’s  testing  tools,  we  never 
could  have  completely  tested  our  new  trading  floor  before 
deployment”  -  Rush  Taggart,  Vice  President,  Infrastructure  and 
integration  Group,  Global  Bank  Technology,  Chemical  Bank. 
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local  577M,  which  represents  2,000 
printing  and  prepress  employees  in 
the  Milwaukee/Madison,  Wis.,  area. 
“We  have  lost  some  employment  as  a 
result  of  that.”  Although  Yatchak  de¬ 
clined  to  estimate  the  actual  number 
of  lost  jobs,  he  concedes,  “there 
hasn’t  been  a  one-for-one  exchange 
of  jobs.” 

Like  nearly  every  other  industry 
with  unionized  employees,  the  print¬ 
ing  business  has  responded  with  an 
aggressive  retraining  and  education 
program.  Union  and  nonunion  work¬ 
ers  alike  can  study  new  technology  or 
train  for  an  alternate  career  at  the 
Milwaukee  Graphics  Arts  Institute, 
which  is  funded  primarily  by  printing 
companies  with  help  from  grants  and 
union  contributions.  Students  pay  tu¬ 
ition  based  on  a  sliding  scale. 

Pacific  Bell  has  set  up  a  $9  million 
fund,  coadministered  by  the  CWA, 
that  supports  a  clearinghouse  for  em¬ 
ployees  who  want  to  upgrade  skills 
on  their  own  time  or  learn  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  line  of  work.  Similarly, 
the  United  Auto  Workers  has  a  broad- 
ranging  agreement  with  the  Big 
Three  automakers  that  subsidizes 
members  who  want  to  study  at  nearly 
any  trade,  two-year  or  four-year  insti¬ 


tution  to  upgrade  their  work  skills. 

Still,  retraining  isn’t  a  universal 
cure.  For  one  thing,  employees  must 
put  in  hours  above  and  beyond  their 
work  time,  some  on  a  continuous  ba¬ 
sis.  “In  our  industry  today,  education 
and  reeducation  are  going  to  have  to 
be  as  much  a  commitment  in  a  per¬ 


son’s  working  career  as  going  to  work 
every  day  and  hitting  the  clock,”  says 
the  GCIU’s  Yatchak.  “It’s  a  burden, 
but  it’s  a  necessity.” 

And  at  times,  retraining  can  be 
more  of  a  feel-good  response  than  a 
real  solution  for  displaced  workers, 
union  officials  say.  Biagini,  whose 
CWA  local  is  one  of  several  that  rep¬ 
resent  West  Coast  AT&T  employees, 
says  the  education  options  offered  to 
500  California-based  AT&T  operators 
replaced  by  an  automated  voice  sys¬ 
tem  over  the  past  two  years  weren’t 
realistic  for  everyone  involved.  Work¬ 
ers  were  asked  to  relocate  in  order  to 


retain  employment  as  operators,  she 
says.  And  those  who  didn’t  want  to 
move  faced  retraining  for  new  posi¬ 
tions  in  such  areas  as  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting — but  with  no  guarantee  of  job 
placement.  “The  [retraining]  program 
is  good,  but  it’s  a  little  tough  on  some 
of  our  folks,”  Biagini  says.  “In  most 


cases,  you’re  talking  about  moving  or 
not  having  a  job.  That’s  a  whole  lot  of 
frosting,  but  let’s  not  forget  the  cake.” 

But  management  insists  it  has  to 
draw  the  line  somewhere.  Employ¬ 
ment  guarantees,  retraining,  early 
retirement  and  other  incentive  pack¬ 
ages  aside,  a  corporation’s  responsi¬ 
bility  has  to  be  first  and  foremost  to 
the  bottom  line,  and  market  condi¬ 
tions  must  take  precedence. 

“Generally  speaking,  technology 
has  improved  productivity,  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  is  necessary.  Without  a 
competitive  advantage,  there  [are]  no 
jobs,”  says  Xerox  Corp.  Chairman  and 
CEO  Paul  Allaire,  who  is  often  cred¬ 
ited  for  his  visionary  management  of 
a  turnaround  of  the  Rochester,  N.Y., 
firm.  “When  it  comes  to  job  loss, 
you  have  to  look  at  it  on  a  macro 
scale.  Would  that  plant  be  there  at  all 
without  the  productivity  [improve¬ 
ments]?  On  the  macro  scale,  those 
industries  that  don’t  modernize  will 
close  down.” 

In  Wisconsin,  Mandel  Co.  contin¬ 
ues  the  sometimes  precarious  balanc¬ 
ing  act  of  paying  heed  to  that  macro 
vision  while  still  managing  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  its  workforce.  Through  attri¬ 
tion,  retraining  and  holding  onto  em¬ 
ployees  as  long  as  possible,  Mandel 
has  managed  so  far  to  avoid  drastic 
layoffs,  says  Danz.  “Right  now  we’re 
keeping  up  with  the  pace  of  technolo¬ 
gy  and  still  remaining  competitive. 
But  if  there’s  a  downturn  in  the  econ¬ 
omy,  all  that  could  change.”  ES 


Tracy  Mayor  is  a  freelance  writer  and 
editor  based  in  Beverly,  Mass. 


MANAGEMENT 


“Generally  speaking,  technology  has 
improved  productivity,  and  productivity  is  necessary.  Without  a 
competitive  advantage,  there  are  no  jobs.”  -Paul  Allaire 
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Introducing  Microsoft®  BackOffice. 
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Server  Computing. 
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STATE  OF  THE  ART 


The  Speed  Ticket 


Low  prices  and 
mainframe-like 
performance  are 
helping  massively 
parallel  processing 
make  inroads  into 
commercial 
applications 

BY  JOHN  EDWARDS 


Massively  parallel  processing. 

The  name  certainly  sounds 
impressive.  But  vendors  of 
computer  systems  using 
massively  parallel  process¬ 
ing  (MPP)  technology  will  have  to 
offer  customers  more  than  an  im¬ 
posing  name  if  they  hope  to  provide 
an  attractive  and  practical  alterna¬ 
tive  to  venerable  mainframe  ma¬ 
chines. 

MPP  technology,  which  ties  to¬ 
gether  hundreds — or  even  thou¬ 
sands — of  processors  into  a  single 
computer,  uses  large  numbers  of 
“commodity  technologies,”  such  as 
chips,  disk  drives  and  interface  cir¬ 
cuits,  to  keep  prices  low  and  perfor¬ 
mance  levels  high.  As  a  result,  MPP 
hardware  vendors  rely  on  economies 
of  scale  to  keep  prices  down  while 
offering  mainframe-like  performance. 
Tests  conducted  by  the  Transaction 
Processing  Council,  a  research  orga¬ 
nization  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  found 
that  the  cost  per  transaction  per  sec¬ 
ond  (TPS)  associated  with  MPP  sys¬ 
tems  is  in  the  $2,500-to-$5,000 
range,  compared  with  about  $40,000 
per  TPS  on  a  mainframe. 


MPP  systems  made  their  initial 
mark  in  the  mid-1980s  in  engineer¬ 
ing  and  scientific  applications,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  academic  and  defense 
fields.  R&D  managers  in  these  areas 
were  able  to  tolerate  the  emerging 
technology’s  numerous  growing 
pains  while  taking  full  advantage  of 
its  low  cost  and  high  processing 
power.  But  by  the  early  and  mid- 
1990s,  the  combination  of  deep  de¬ 
fense  cutbacks  and  a  lingering  eco¬ 
nomic  recession  had  several  MPP 
manufacturers  up  against  the  ropes. 
In  the  past  couple  of  years  alone,  a 
variety  of  market  leaders  have  faced 
the  abyss:  Thinking  Machines  Corp. 
declared  bankruptcy,  MasPar  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.  shook  up  its  executive 
ranks  and  received  a  $5  million  cash 
infusion  from  its  equity  investors, 
and  Kendall  Square  Research  Corp. 
quit  the  MPP  field  altogether. 

Looking  for  a  way  to  revive  their 
flagging  industry,  MPP  vendors  have 
begun  turning  their  attention  toward 
commercial  customers — specifically, 
organizations  that  handle  large 
amounts  of  information  or  high  vol¬ 
umes  of  transactions.  So  far,  the 
nascent  market  appears  quite  promis¬ 
ing.  A  recent  study  conducted  by 
Gartner  Group,  the  Stamford,  Conn.- 
based  market-research  firm,  sur¬ 
veyed  139  companies  representing 
the  largest  enterprises  across  15  in¬ 
dustry  groups.  Of  the  respondents, 
27  percent  have  installed  at  least  one 
parallel  system,  27  percent  are  close¬ 
ly  evaluating  the  technology  and  45 
percent  are  tracking  developments  in 
the  field. 

But  while  the  raw  numbers  may 
look  good  on  the  surface,  MPP  sys¬ 
tems  makers  still  face  a  challenge  in 
transforming  a  primarily  research- 
based  technology  into  a  product  that 
will  appeal  to  a  wide  range  of  com¬ 
mercial  customers.  While  higher-ed¬ 
ucation  and  defense  users  have  been 
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willing  to  trade  off  the  technology’s 
rough  edges  for  its  lower  costs  and 
higher  performance,  commercial 
customers  have  generally  proven  far 
less  forgiving.  Gary  Smaby,  president 
of  Smaby  Group  Inc.,  a  Minneapolis- 
based  company  that  specializes  in 
high-performance  computing  re¬ 
search,  says  commercial  users  want 
a  technology  that  produces  quick  re¬ 
sults,  not  a  bigger  burden  on  already- 
stretched  personnel  resources.  “Ear¬ 
ly  commercial  MPP  users  are  far 
more  concerned  with  the  bottom  line 
than  the  technology  itself,”  he  says. 
“Many  aren’t  very  familiar  with  the 
underlying  architecture  and  couldn’t 
care  less.  All  they  know  is  that  with 
these  machines,  they  can  address 
problems  that  they  could  not  even 
imagine  doing  on  a  mainframe.” 

Smaby  notes  that  most  business¬ 
es — unlike  many  research-driven  or¬ 
ganizations — don’t  adopt  a  new  tech¬ 
nology  simply  for  the  technology’s 
sake.  Rather,  there’s  a  fundamental 
difference  in  the  procurement  ap¬ 
proach.  In  commercial  organizations, 
“there’s  almost  always  a  cost/benefit 
analysis,  sometimes  a  job  on  the 
line,”  he  notes.  Most  organizations 
turn  to  MPP  technology  for  help  in 
one  of  two  areas,  he  adds:  accessing 
and  managing  large  databases  in  real¬ 
time  for  enhanced  decision  support, 
and  higher-capacity  online  transac¬ 
tion-processing  applications,  such  as 
financial  modeling  and  airline-reser¬ 
vations  management.  “But  databases 
are  definitely  the  big  application,” 
says  Smaby,  although  he  notes  that 
imaging  and  video-on-demand  appli¬ 
cations  are  also  beginning  to  find  sol¬ 
id  niches  in  the  MPP  universe. 

The  advantages  of  MPP  aren’t  hard 
to  understand.  Mainframe-based  de¬ 
cision-support  applications  typically 
process  3MB  to  4MB  of  data  per  sec¬ 
ond.  By  comparison,  a  parallel  sys¬ 
tem  can  support  data  bandwidths  of 
100MB  or  more  per  second  within  an 
application.  The  technology  also  pro¬ 
vides  several  other  key  benefits,  such 
as  fast  and  predictable  system-re¬ 
sponse  times  and  built-in  fault  toler¬ 
ance:  If  one  processing  node  fails,  the 
system  can  usually  continue  operat¬ 
ing  without  it. 


Like  most  other  experts  in  the 
field,  Smaby  believes  that  MPP  hard¬ 
ware  has  surged  past  software  in 
terms  of  usability  and  availability. 
This  wasn’t  a  major  problem  when 
the  technology  was  limited  to  R&D 
experts,  most  of  whom  consider  the 
creation  of  custom  applications  rou¬ 
tine.  But  mainframe  users,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  selecting  from  a  wide  range 
of  prepackaged  solutions,  have  come 
to  expect  products  that  they  can  run 
on  their  systems  without  the  need 
for  extensive  modification.  “That’s 
not  currently  the  case  with  MPP  to¬ 
day,”  Smaby  says. 


“You  have  to  figure  out 
what  you’re  going  to  be 
doing  on  the  parallel 
machine  to  determine  what 
architecture  would  be 
appropriate  for  the  kinds 
of  problems  you’ll  be 
working  on.” 

— Jay  Aronson 


While  the  MPP  industry  has  been 
heartened  by  Oracle  Corp.’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  port  its  Oracle  7  database- 
management  system  and  Structured 
Query  Language  (SQL)  support  to 
several  major  MPP  platforms,  as 
well  as  by  IBM’s  decision  to  offer  a 
parallel  version  of  its  DB2  within  the 
next  year  or  so,  “canned”  applica¬ 
tions  remain  scarce,  particularly  out¬ 
side  the  database  field.  This  factor 
has  dampened  the  enthusiasm  of 
many  current  mainframe  users  who 
would  move  to  MPP  in  a  heartbeat  if 
only  they  could  find  a  compatible 
parallel  application  that  would  run 
under  the  new  technology. 

Jay  Aronson,  an  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  management  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  in  Athens,  says  the  soft¬ 
ware  situation  is  gradually  improv¬ 
ing,  but  not  fast  enough  for  many 
commercial  users.  He  notes  that 


most  MPP  adopters  continue  to  de¬ 
velop  and  run  custom  applications  or 
proprietary  products  provided  by  the 
hardware  vendor.  “Each  vendor  has 
its  own  set  of  products  it  offers  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  all  the  major  software 
houses  that  have  products  running 
in  serial  are  now  trying  to  get  their 
applications  running  on  the  more 
popular  parallel  machines.” 

But  Geoffrey  Fox,  director  of  the 
Northeast  Parallel  Architectures 
Center  at  Syracuse  University  in 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  observes  that  porting 
the  many  millions  of  lines  of  existing 
code  from  sequential  to  parallel  plat¬ 
forms  may  ultimately  be  an  insur¬ 
mountable  problem.  “Larger  codes, 
greater  complexity  and  longer  life  cy¬ 
cles  make  it  much  more  difficult  to 
convert  industry  codes  than  academ¬ 
ic  research  codes,”  he  observes.  In 
addition,  a  lack  of  software  tools  and 
interfaces  is  making  it  difficult  to  de¬ 
velop  applications  on  parallel  sys¬ 
tems,  he  adds.  Although  vendors  of 
CASE  and  other  tools  are  beginning 
to  make  their  products  available  for 
MPP,  the  market  for  parallel  applica¬ 
tion-development  toolkits  remains 
less  than  bountiful. 

Aronson  notes  that  in  light  of  the 
shortage  of  key  applications  for  MPP 
systems,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
different — and  confusing — architec¬ 
tures  and  standards  the  field  current¬ 
ly  supports,  prospective  adopters 
must  carefully  consider  their  precise 
needs  before  plunging  headfirst  into 
the  technology.  “The  architectures 
haven’t  settled  in,  and  you  have  to 
figure  out  what  you’re  going  to  be 
doing  on  the  parallel  machine  to  de¬ 
termine  what  architecture  would  be 
appropriate  for  the  kinds  of  problems 
you’ll  be  working  on.  That’s  the  real 
pitfall  for  new  users.”  Aronson  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  prospective  user  ag¬ 
gressively  screen  MPP  systems  ven¬ 
dors  to  find  the  one  that  offers  the 
best  combination  of  hardware  and 
software  tools  for  his  or  her  organi¬ 
zation’s  specific  needs. 

Despite  MPP’s  current  shortcom¬ 
ings,  however,  Aronson  believes  the 
technology  represents  the  next  wave 
of  large-scale  computing.  “The  day  of 
the  large,  single  processor  is  almost 
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SMC  introduces 
Fast  Ethernet  10/100  Mbps. 


10  times 
faster. 


You  know  Ethernet  is  reaching  its  limits. 

You  know  Fast  Ethernet  could  be  the  answer. 
But  you  aren’t  ready  to  implement  Fast  Ethernet 
in  a  significant  way. 

Now  here  comes  a  boatload  of  new  users 
with  shiny  new  EISA  and  PCI  machines — and 
they’re  all  asking  for  network  connections. 

So  what,  exactly,  are  you  supposed  to  do? 
Keep  your  options  open.  With  Ether  10/100 
and  EtherPower  10/100  Mbps,  the  EISA  and 
PCI  Fast  Ethernet  cards 
from  SMC. 

Both  cards  are  built  to 
5  run  at  10  Mbps  in  your 

w  Ethernet  environment  today, 

SMCcmo  |  and  can  switch  to  100  Mbps 

LAN  Access  Fast  Ethernet  mode  with  a 

simple  software  command. 


Bandwidth  Acceleration 
Intranetworking 


10  Mbps  10/100  Mbps 
Ethernet  Fast  Ethernet 


No  extra 

charge. 


Best  of  all,  with  SMC  you  get  the  extra  speed 
of  Fast  Ethernet — at  little  or  no  extra  cost.  Plus, 
all  the  extras  that  have  made  SMC  one  of  the 
best-known  names  in  networking — and  the 
leader  in  the  PCI  marketplace  today.  A  com¬ 
plete  set  of  Ethernet  and  Fast  Ethernet  drivers. 
Backward  compatibility  with  our  PCI  10  Mbps 
cards.  100%  compliance  with  IEEE  802.3, 
100BASE-TX,  and  10BASE-T  standards.  An 
RJ-45  connector  for  UTP  cable — plus  a  DB-9 
for  STP,  so  Token  Ring  customers  can  upgrade 
to  Fast  Ethernet.  And  a  lifetime  warranty. 

To  future-proof  your  network,  call 
1-800-SMC-4YOU,  Dept.  FF23,  and 
ask  for  our  free  Fast  Ethernet  tutorial 
and  a  copy  of  our 

SMC 


“Networks  in 
Transition”  video. 


over,”  he  says.  MPP  systems  are  par¬ 
ticularly  well-suited  for  running  high- 
end  decision-support  tasks,  such  as 
forecasts,  multiple-scenario  simula¬ 
tions  and  business-process  analyses, 
he  explains.  “If  you  have  tons  of  pro¬ 
cessing  to  do,  it’s  better  to  use  a  par¬ 
allel  machine  and  run  a  hundred  sce¬ 
narios  than  to  use  a  serial  machine 
and  get  maybe  five  done.  It’s  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  throughput.” 

Fox  concurs.  The  researcher  sees 
no  end  in  sight  for  parallel  com¬ 
puting,  which  he  believes  will 
be  a  major  trend  in  the  years 
ahead  across  all  market  seg¬ 
ments.  “Current  trends  strong¬ 
ly  suggest  that  all  computers, 
from  personal  computers  to  su¬ 
percomputers,  will  become  par¬ 
allel  computers.” 

Scalability,  which  allows 
users  to  upgrade  system  perfor¬ 
mance  by  adding  more  proces¬ 
sors,  will  help  MPP  keep  pace 
with  users’  growing  needs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Smaby.  He  also 
points  out  that  while  most  peo¬ 
ple  think  of  a  move  to  MPP  in 
terms  of  a  lateral  shift  from  a 
mainframe  environment,  more 
adopters  are  moving  up  to  the 
technology  from  the  desktop 
world.  In  addition,  some  main¬ 
frame  “glass  houses”  are  em¬ 
bracing  a  desktop  approach  to 
MPP  building  up  their  massive¬ 
ly  parallel  capabilities  in  block¬ 
like  fashion.  “You’re  beginning  to  see 
systems  for  middle-range  applica¬ 
tions  that  are  scaled  up  from  worksta¬ 
tions  or  high-performance  PCs,”  he 
says.  “Companies  are  also  rack¬ 
mounting  tens  of  hundreds  of  proces¬ 
sors  and  lashing  them  together  with 
an  interconnect.  There  are  a  number 
of  different  architectures  emerging.” 

In  the  years  ahead,  Smaby  sees 
massively  parallel  systems  getting 
somewhat  less  massive.  “The 
term  MPP  in  a  commercial  sense  is 
kind  of  a  misnomer,  since  a  lot  of  the 
systems  that  have  evolved  over  the 
past  several  years  aren’t  very  mas¬ 
sive.”  He  notes  that  as  microproces¬ 
sors  have  grown  more  powerful, 
MPP  system  manufacturers  have 


been  able  to  cut  down  on  the  number 
of  chips  used  in  their  computers 
while  still  offering  impressive  gains 
in  power.  “Vendors  are  using  tens  of 
hundreds  of  processors  as  opposed  to 
tens  of  thousands  or  millions,”  he 
says. 

But  Smaby  also  thinks  the  indus¬ 
try’s  focus  is  gradually  shifting  away 
from  how  many  processors  can  be 
packed  into  a  cabinet  or  which  com¬ 
pany  uses  the  most  powerful  proces- 


Parallel  Players 

1993  worldwide  market  share  for 
scientific  high-performance  parallel¬ 
processing  systems,  by  vendor 
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sor,  and  toward  the  interconnect 
technology  that  links  them  all  togeth¬ 
er.  “The  interconnect  has  become  a 
far  more  interesting  challenge  for 
computer  designers  because  the  mi¬ 
croprocessors  now  are  so  powerful 
that  they  have  been  optimized  to  a 
level  that  forces  designers  to  look  for 
other  bottlenecks  in  the  system.” 
The  relative  imbalance  between  pro¬ 
cessor  power  and  the  rest  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  the  focus  of  research  for 
the  next  several  years,  he  predicts. 

According  to  Aronson,  sluggish  in¬ 
terprocessor  communication  can  ac¬ 
tually  cause  a  parallel  system  to  slow 
down  as  additional  chips  are  added. 
“I’ve  seen  situations  where  someone 
runs  a  simulation  or  forecast  on  a 
system  with  six  processors  and  it 


works  fine.  He  then  decides  to  run  it 
on  eight  processors  and  it  takes 
longer,”  Aronson  says.  The  reason 
for  this  lies  in  the  nature  of  parallel 
computing.  On  a  parallel  system  run¬ 
ning  a  database  application,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  each  database  request  is  divided 
into  several  smaller  subtasks  that  are 
allotted  to  multiple  processors,  there¬ 
by  reducing  the  overall  time  needed 
to  complete  a  query.  “If  you  can’t  di¬ 
vide  the  problem  or  task  computa¬ 
tionally,  then  adding  additional 
processors  doesn’t  help,”  he 
explains.  While  parallel  compil¬ 
ers  and  automatic  code  genera¬ 
tors  are  gradually  improving, 
it  still  takes  a  lot  of  manual  ef¬ 
fort  to  prepare  code  so  that  it 
can  run  efficiently  on  a  parallel 
machine.  “Typically,  with  most 
applications,  a  big  chunk  of  the 
processors  are  doing  nothing,” 
says  Aronson.  “That’s  OK  be¬ 
cause  processors  are  relatively 
cheap.  But  adding  more  proces¬ 
sors  won’t  help  you  in  this  situ¬ 
ation  and  can  actually  slow 
things  down.” 

MPP  will  play  a  major  role  in 
the  emerging  National  Informa¬ 
tion  Infrastructure  (Nil) — the 
much-vaunted  “information  su¬ 
perhighway” — by  managing  its 
networks  and  the  enormous  in¬ 
formation  repositories  that  will 
function  as  servers,  Syracuse 
University’s  Fox  predicts.  “Ded¬ 
icated  gigabit  links  between  super¬ 
computers  will  be  only  one  use  of 
the  NIL  In  addition,  the  Nil  will  sup¬ 
port  many  millions  of  ‘personalized’ 
10-megabit-per-second  streams  sup¬ 
plying  information-on-demand,”  he 
says.  “Servers  for  video-on-demand 
will  be  classical  parallel  servers — 
whether  clusters  of  workstations  or 
integrated  MPPs.  We  will  have  dis¬ 
tributed  clients  with  intelligent  set¬ 
top  boxes  and  gigaflop  video  games  in 
every  home. 

“Soon,”  he  adds,  “every  man,  wom¬ 
an  and  child  will  come  in  contact 
with  MPP  on  a  daily  basis,  even  if 
they  don’t  know  it.”  BBl 


fohn  Edwards  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J. 
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Your  next  ride  on  the  Info  Superhighway 
could  be  the  last  for  some  of  your  files. 


Your  data  delivery  system  demands  100%  reliability. 
But,  network  timing  errors  can  cause  rejected  files 
or  corrupted  data.  So,  smooth  out  the  timing  bumps 
in  your  packet  delivery  system  by  joining  the 
network  managers  and  designers  who  rely  on 
Datum  Inc  network  time  servers,  board-level 
products,  and  software  synchronization  programs. 


Tap  into  the  Global  Positioning  System  satellite 
constellation  to  synchronize  your  enterprise 
network  with  millisecond-absolute  timing  accuracy, 
improved  system  reliability,  and  reduced  network 
overhead.  SNMP  support  improves  time  service  and 
eliminates  out-of-sequence  time  stamps.  Call  us 
today  for  our  free,  informative  video  presentation. 


NETWORK  TIME  SERVERS 
||  Campus  TCP/IP  Sync 
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Continued  from  Page  72 

Hey,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  even  / 
used  to  think  this  information-high- 
way  stuff  was  bunk — a  place  where 
guys  who  can’t  get  a  date  discuss 
the  thermal  conductivity  of  under¬ 
wear  elastic.  But  then,  of  course,  I 
got  this  job,  and  now  I  think  the  Net 
is  the  new  grease  of  civilization. 

I’m  designing  the  congressman’s 
Web  site.  I’ve  got  these  cool  little 
icons  for  the  various  topics:  welfare 
(a  poor  person  with  her  hand  in  a  nor¬ 
mal  person’s  pocket);  the  deficit  (Un¬ 
cle  Sam  turning  his  pockets  inside 
out  and  looking  sad);  taxation  (Uncle 
Sam  with  his  hand  in  a  normal  per¬ 
son’s  pocket);  prayer  in  the  schools  (a 
child  kneeling  by  her  desk);  the  gov¬ 
ernment  being  dismantled  brick  by 
brick  (like  it  sounds).  People  click  on 
these  and  get  Dave’s  updated  multi- 
media  position  statements  in  his  own 
voice,  and  with  copy  by  Barb,  his 
speechwriter  and  former  hygienist 
(whenever  anyone  says  something 
stupid,  Barb  says,  “Oh,  rinse,  please!”). 

Our  constituents  can  leave  a  com¬ 
ment  or  click  on  the  cybertown  meet¬ 
ing  that’s  always  in  progress.  When¬ 
ever  a  vote  is  pending  on  the  floor,  we 
can  actually  tally  constituent  senti¬ 
ment  in  real-time  so  that  Dave  knows 
exactly  how  the  chips  are  falling 
when  he  votes  the  way  Newt  tells 
him  to.  And  speaking  of  the  speaker, 
we’ve  got  hyperlinks  to  NewtNet, 
where,  if  you  click  on  the  doggie  icon, 
you  can  hear  his  mom  whisper  “bitch” 
to  Connie  Chung  in  32-bit  sound. 

ewt  did  a  lot  of  this  in  his  base¬ 
ment  in  Georgetown  more  or 
less  by  himself.  He’s  definitely 
the  maximum  Bill  Gates  of  govern¬ 
ment,  thinking  the  big  thoughts  and 
dreaming  up  the  actual  cybersolu¬ 
tions  that  will  materially  transform 
the  way  government  works.  He  want¬ 
ed  to  give  poor  folks  tax  credits  for 
laptops.  But  why  stop  there?  Let’s 
give  surplus  laptops  to  veterans,  or¬ 
phans  and  the  unemployed.  I  call  it 
Dave’s  “Compaq  With  America.”  Let’s 
give  everybody  a  leg  up.  (The  or¬ 
phans  especially  will  like  the  solitaire 
games  bundled  in  with  Windows.) 

There’s  a  lot  of  waste  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency  in  government  (I  like  to  call  it 
“white  space”).  We’re  convening  a 


Once  we’re  finished,  we’ll 
have  an  entire  American 
city  left  over  with  which 
we  could  do  something 
really  creative. 


big  town  meeting  in  the  cybersphere 
to  discuss  how  to  close  up  the  gaps 
( alt.demolish.govt ).  If  you  think  of 
government  as  a  big  retrograde  pro¬ 
duction  line  that  makes  a  product  no 
one  wants,  why  not  eliminate  the 
work  in  progress  so  that  the  factory 
becomes  demand-driven?  The  high 
inventory  in  surplus  regulations  is  a 
good  example.  The  feds  keep  churn¬ 
ing  out  these  regulations  that  busi¬ 
nesses  hate  and  that  just  add  incre¬ 
mental  cost  to  goods  and  services 
while  benefiting  nobody  but  lawyers! 
Why  can’t  we  do  this  sort  of  thing  on 
a  just-in-time  basis?  When  someone 
actually  requests  a  regulation,  well 
then  go  ahead  and  manufacture  it. 
Otherwise,  do  nothing. 

It’s  so  simple,  you  have  to  wonder 
why  no  one  thought  of  it  before!  But 
that’s  the  way  it  is  with  revolutions: 
They  cut  to  the  heart  of  the  obvious 
by  liposuctioning  away  all  the  bloat¬ 
ed,  corrupt,  artery-streaking  com¬ 
plexities  that  people  use  to  justify 
their  obsolete  existences.  (I  stole 
that  line  from  Newt.) 

Mrs.  S.,  who  grew  up  in  Minnesota, 
the  heart  of  the  Trotskyite  Midwest, 
calls  me  a  cynic.  “People  are  going  to 
miss  having  a  government,”  she  says. 
“They  just  don’t  know  it  yet.” 

“We’ll  still  have  a  government,”  I 
answer.  “But  it’ll  be  a  virtual  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

That’s  the  goal,  at  least.  When  I 
was  the  CIO  at  Threshold  Industries, 
in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  we  implemented  a 
lights-out  data  center  that  complete¬ 
ly  automated  the  data-processing 
workload.  The  data-center  employ¬ 
ees  hustled  their  buns  off  to  get  it  up 
and  running.  And  then  they  had  a 
sad  little  wine-and-cheese  party,  af¬ 
ter  which  they  filed  out  obediently  to 
meet  with  the  outplacement  guys. 

There’s  no  reason  we  can’t  have 
something  approaching  a  lights-out 
government!  A  lot  of  what  gets  done 


in  your  typical  bloated  bureaucracy 
just  amounts  to  moving  little  packets 
of  data  from  one  place  to  the  next, 
and  then  back  again  a  few  times,  be¬ 
fore  human  error  causes  them  to  be 
misplaced  for  weeks  or  months  or 
years,  during  which  the  objects  to 
which  the  data  apply  might  lose  their 
jobs  or  have  three  more  kids  or  move 
to  a  new  state  or  die. 

Where’s  the  value  added  here?  We 
owe  it  to  the  angry  and  fed-up  Amer¬ 
ican  people  to  give  serious  consider¬ 
ation  to  rethinking  the  role  of  the  en¬ 
tire  mainframe-oriented  concept  of  a 
central  government.  Technology  gives 
us  the  unique  historical  opportunity 
to  implement  a  client/server  approach 
that  would  make  distributed  govern¬ 
ment  and  citizen  empowerment  a  re¬ 
ality!  And  once  we’re  finished,  we’ll 
have  an  entire  American  city  left  over 
with  which  we  could  do  something 
really  creative. 

As  one  of  the  more  out-of-the-box 
participants  in  Dave’s  ongoing  24x7 
cybertown  meeting  puts  it:  “You  could 
do  the  whole  blame  city  as  a  theme 
park!  You  could  put  Walt  Disney  in 
charge  of  the  place.  He’d  know  exactly 
what  to  do  with  it :-)!” 

So,  anyway,  that’s  what  I’m  doing 
now.  Mrs.  S.  says  she’s  never  been 
more  ashamed  to  know  me.  But  I  re¬ 
main  upbeat.  I  think  that  she,  like  most 
people,  is  just  uncomfortable  with 
change.  In  the  end,  she’ll  come  around. 
In  fact,  we’ve  been  seeing  a  counselor 
once  a  week,  and  I’m  pleased  to  ob¬ 
serve  an  improvement  already.  When 
Dave  drops  by  for  strategy  sessions, 
she  no  longer  greets  him  by  slapping 
his  face  and  making  fake  vomiting 
sounds.  That  may  not  sound  like  a  big 
deal,  but  change  is  an  unending  pro¬ 
cess  of  small  adjustments. 

I’m  not  sure  how  this  bold  experi¬ 
ment  in  cyberdemocracy  is  going  to 
play  out.  But  I’ve  never  felt  more  use¬ 
ful.  It’s  such  a  rare  thing  to  know  with 
confidence  that  the  people  running  the 
nation  are  in  touch  with  the  same  ba¬ 
sic  values  and  precepts  that  animate 
your  average  enlightened  IS  group.  I 
feel  like  I’ve  been  waiting  all  my  life 
for  this  moment  in  history.  GE1 


None  of  this  is  true.  Tripp  Strange  is  a 
fictitious  ex-CIO  and  ex-consultant  who 
is  deconstructing  the  federal  government. 
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I  NEED  HELP  BUILDING  MY 

DATA  WAREHOUSE... NOW! 


□  Please  send  me  information. 

□  CANT  WAIT.  Please  have  a  sales  representative  all  me  ASAP 

□  I’m  planning  to  build  a  data  warehouse  in: 

□  I  -3  mos.  □  3  -6  mos.  □  6-12  mos. 
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database  activities  so  you  can  develop  your  most  important  resources  first,  design 
systems  that  make  sense,  and  enjoy  immediate  benefits.  Best  of  all,  EDA/SQL  can  extend 
data  access  beyond  your  warehouse  database,  transforming  your  entire  enterprise  into  a 
‘‘Virtual  Data  Warehouse." 

RULE  #3:  USE  THE  BEST  TOOLS 

Thousands  of  the  world’s  leading  corporations  use  Information  Builders’ 
FOCUS  4GL  for  data  migration  and  staging  on  more  than  35  computer  platforms. 
Our  EDA/SQL  Copy  Manager  lets  you  replicate  data  from  over  60  databases  and 
EDA/SQL  Catalog  Manager  makes  managing  meta  data  easier  than  ever  before. 

Most  importantly  of  all,  our  FOCUS  Reporter  for  Windows  and  FOCUS  SMP 
(Simultaneous  Parallel  Processing)  provide  a  level  of  performance  for  client/server 
reporting  and  decision  support  simply  not  available  with  today’s  relational  tools, 


BUY  A  DATA 


WAREHOUSE. 


YOU  BUILD 


Creating  a  data  warehouse  is  like  building  a  new  home  on  unchartered  territory.., 
you  don’t  know  what  you’re  getting  into  until  you  start  digging  the  foundation.  But  you 
can  greatly  increase  your  chances  for  success  by  following  a  few  basic  rules. 

RULE  #1:  HIRE  AN  EXPERIENCED  ARCHITECT 

Data  warehousing  is  simply  a  new  name  for  accessing,  migrating,  and  staging  data 
for  optimum  decision  support  applications... all  the  things  Information  Builders  has  been 
doing  longer  and  better  than  any  other  software/consulting  firm  in  the  industry. 
Our  experienced  staff  of  professionals  provide  complete  consulting,  planning, 
implementation  and  training  from  more  than  35  offices  in  North  America. 


RULE  #2:  LEARN  BEFORE  YOU  DESIGN 

Why  attempt  to  restage  and  restructure  data  until  you  learn  how  it’s  going  to  be 
utilized  by  end  users?  Information  Builders’  EDA/SQL®  middleware  technology  offers 
your  users  transparent  access  to  virtually  any  database  on  any  computer  platform. 
Once  they  have  access  to  the  data,  you  can  analyze  how  they  use  it  and  pinpoint  any 
potential  problems.  And  with  our  EDA/SQL  SmartMode™  system,  you  can  monitor  all 


RULE  #4:  START  ASKING  QUESTIONS  AND 
YOU’LL  START  GETTING  ANSWERS! 

If  a  data  warehouse  strategy  is  in  your  future,  contact  your  local  Information 
Builders  branch  office  or  call  us.  Well  answer  your  questions,  register  you  for 
our  FREE  Data  Warehouse  seminar,  or  set  up  an  appointment  for  a  consultation 
and  evaluation.  1-800-969-INFO.  In  Canada  call  416-364-2760. 
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Call  (508)  470-3880  to 
Receive  Complete  Conference 
Information .  Mention 
Priority  Code  HBEJF02. 


Featuring  More  7  lian  30  Outsourcing  Experts! 


Bruce  Allen,  Conference  Chairman,  Vice-President,  The  META  Group 
Dale  Kutnick,  Co-Chairman,  President,  The  META  Group 
Rita  Terditnan,  Vice-President,  The  Gartner  Group 
Bob  McNulty,  CIO,  Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Ernest  P.  Rogers,  CIO,  Mutual  of  New  York 
Dennis  Wayson,  Director,  Dataquest 
William  Y.  Tauscher,  CEO,  Vanstar  Corporation 
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Mr.  Tripp  Goes  To 
Washington 


rs.  Strange  celebrated  the 
most  recent  watershed  New 
Year  by  loading  up  the  utili¬ 
ty/sport  vehicle  with  car¬ 
tons  of  my  musty  spread¬ 
sheet  data  (“You  never  throw  anything 
away!”),  cases  of  empty  Lake  Min¬ 
nehaha  sparkling- water  bottles,  and  a 
dozen  cordovan,  light-coral  and  bee- 
yellow  size  44-long  sportcoats.  She  lit 
out  for  the  dump — a  traditional  Mid¬ 
west  cleansing  ritual  in  which,  in¬ 
stead  of  setting  possessions  ablaze  in 
a  rousing  potlatch,  the  townspeople 
avidly  pick  over  each  other’s  leavings, 
pretending  briefly  to  really  want  them. 

How  was  Mrs.  S.  to  know  that  while 
the  atavistic  V-8  engine  idled  and  Walt 
the  Dump  Guy  helped  her  choose  a 
particular  recycling  bin  from  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  highly  specialized  options, 
I  would  receive  a  phone  call  (Bowl 
Game  Interruptus!)  from  the  corridors 
of  power,  and  that  it  would  change  my 
life  in  (as  Mrs.  S.  puts  it)  “odd  and  un- 
predictably  vile  ways”? 

And  now  I  have  to  pinch  myself 
upon  awakening  each  morn¬ 
ing.  I  am  inside  the  fabled 
Beltway,  America’s  newest 
dream  destination  (now 
that  all  the  tax-and-spend 
liberal  crumbums  have 
been  expelled).  I  am 
suddenly  the  top  IT 
adviser  (some  might 
say  guru  or,  better  yet, 
revolutionary )  to  the 
powerful  chairman  of 
the  ultrapowerful  House 
Subcommittee  on  Em¬ 
powerment  and  Person¬ 
al  Responsibility.  (Only 
three  years  ago  he  was  an 
orthodontist  who  had  never 
even  registered  to  vote,  and  now 
he’s  a  key  citizen  legislator!) 

We  in  the  new  majority  are  secure- 


Where  he  learns 
that,  when  it  comes 
to  reinventing 
government,  there’s 
the  right  way,  the 
wrong  way,  the 
Beltway  and  the 
info  highway 
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ly  in  charge  of  trying  to  reengineer 
the  nation.  Apparently,  the  prospect 
of  people  like  me  duplicating  in  gov¬ 
ernment  what  we  once  did  for  medi¬ 
ocre  midsized  rust-belt  corporations 
excites  America  no  end. 

What  is  our  program,  exactly?  Well, 
when  Rep.  Dave  (my  former  tooth- 
straightener)  appeared  with  Newt  on 
Brinkley  just  last  week,  he  summed 
it  up  like  this:  “We’re  doing  exactly 
what  the  normal,  ordinary  American 
people  want  us  to  do.  Which  is,  they 
want  us  to  demolish  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  as  we  know  it  and  replace  it 
with  an  interactive  kiosk  hooked  up 
to  a  Unix  Web  server  padlocked  in 
a  shed  behind  the  Chuck  E.  Cheese 
in  Rockville,  Md.  And  the  reason 
we  know  this  is  because  we’re  in 
constant  touch  with  these  normal, 
ordinary,  straight-toothed  citizens 
through  our  e-mail  address  on  the 
information  superhighway!” 

I  told  him  to  say  all  that  stuff.  Dave 
actually  ran  for  Congress  because  he 
wanted  to  set  a  cap  (no  pun  in¬ 
tended)  on  dental-malpractice 
liability  amounts.  But  he’s 
becoming  interested  in  all 
the  other  issues,  too — 
like  getting  out  of  the 
U.N.  and  stopping  fed¬ 
eral  funding  for  public 
„  TV  so  that  the  cable 
companies  can  finally 
have  a  level  playing 
field.  But  he’s  really 
shot  up  on  the  infobahn. 
You  can  find  him  most 
nights  haunting  raunchy 
Usenet  chat  groups  un¬ 
der  various  naughty  cy- 
bernyms.  It  wasn’t  easy  to 
*  break  him  in;  but  when  we 
told  him  about  alt.fan.sex.bond- 
age. dentists,  he  perked  right  up! 

Continued  on  Page  68 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JIM  CARSON 


I  Want  a  Proven  Winner  For  Mi| 
Client/server  Financial  Needs. 

Q  Please  send  your  white  paper,  “Financial  Software  &  Beyond”. 
O  Please  send  information  about  your  workflow  solutions. 

Q  Please  call. 


NAME 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


PHONE 


TITLE 


STATE  ZIP 

cmmputron 

CLIENT/SERVER  INNOVATION . . .  NOT  JUST  A  PLATFORM  CHANGE 
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cmmputron 

Meadows  Office  Complex 

301  Route  17  North 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey  07070'9860 


Go  Midi  8  Proven 
Winner...Coinpiitron. 

That’s  what  Pfizer  did,  because  smart  companies 
don’t  take  unnecessary  risks.  Like  many  worldclass 
corporations,  they  chose  Computron  for  their  enterprise- 
wide  client/server  financial/accounting  system. 

Pfizer,  a  world  leader  in  healthcare,  is  using 
Computron’s  scalable  3-tier  architecture  on  a 
SUN/Oracle  platform  to  support  thousands  of 
users.  And  they’re  using  Computron’s  integrated 
workflow  and  COOL,  to  implement  their  vision  of 
accounting  as  action  management  instead  of  fixed- 
point  scorekeeping. 

Innovation  Wifti  High-End  Functionality 

Pfizer  picked  Computron  because  they  know  that 
high  performance  client/server  software  needs  to  be 
more  than  just  a  platform  change  of  1970s-style 
accounting  with  a  relational  database  and  a  pretty  GUI. 

Systems  for  the  90s  must  transform  finance  into 
enterprise-wide  information  and  action  systems, 
where  users  can  access  financial  and  even 
unstructured  off-line  data  for  decision  support  in 
ways  that  are  effective  and  meaningful  to  them. 

Computron  does  this  by  combining  innovative 
technology  with  proven  high-end  international 
functionality,  advanced  GUI  tools,  and  a  truly 
open  2nd  generation  architecture  that  scales  up 
and  delivers,  regardless  of  platform,  database, 
or  desktop  client  type. 

flrchilecfure  Willi  Vision 

Computron  was  the  first  to  innovate  with 
workflow/imaging  and  COOL  technology  as  an 
integral  part  of  its  architecture  that  can  surround 
and  connect  your  other  systems  to  provide  a 
new  processing  dimension. . .  not  just  workflow- 
enabled  accounting. 

Since  1993,  IDC  shows  Computron  as  one 
of  the  top  five  worldwide  client/server  financial 
vendors.  So  before  you  bet  everything  on  a  big 
name,  learn  the  facts  about  a  worldclass 
client/server  company. 

Call  to  receive  more  information  and  our 
free  white  paper  titled  “Client/Server  and  Beyond’.’ 


cmmputron  8oo-828-7ggo 

CLIENT/SERVER  INNOVATION. . .  NOT  JUST  A  PLATFORM  CHANGE 


ATLANTA  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  NEW  YORK  •  WASHINGTON  •  HONG  KONG  •  JAKARTA  •  LONDON  •  MELBOURNE  •  SINGAPORE  •  SYDNEY  •  TORONTO 


|  REHOST  YOUR  ITo  REHOST  YOUR  1^3  CLIENT/SERVER 

^  DEVELOPERS  1^  APPLICATIONS  AT  YOUR  PACE 


Take  your  host  developers  to  the 
workstation  with  Micro  Focus.  We’ve  got 
products  that  provide  a  mainframe 
development  environment  for  the  PC  and 
a  whole  lot  more.  Our  solution  makes 
your  developers  more  productive 
and  brings  about  substantial 
savings  in  TSO  costs. 

It  also  delivers  quality  ** 
applications  on  time,  “ 
for  production  back 
on  the  host. 


Making  the  case  for  Workbench  ■- — 


You’re  telling  us  that  you  want  to  rehost 
your  applications  off  the  mainframe. 
From  Step  1  your  developers  are  already 
rehosted,  as  are  your  applications  during 
development  and  testing.  We’ve  got  all 
the  products  and  services  for  you  to 
take  the  next  step  to  keep  your 
applications  on  the  new  platform  for 
production  as  well.  With  Micro  Focus 
there  are  no  compromises  when  it 
comes  to  the  production  level  of 
reliability  and  integrity  that  your 
enterprise  has  come  to  rely  on. 


THREE  STEPS  THAT 
WILL  TAKE  YOUR 
ENTERPRISE 
INTO  THE  FUTURE 


ENTERPRISE  APPLICATIONS  TO  NEW  AGE  CLIENT/SERVER 


So  now  that  your  developers  have  become 
PC  experts  and  your  applications  are 
running  off  the  host,  you’re  in  a  great 
position  to  fully  exploit  the  new  platform. 
With  the  Micro  Focus  Client/Server 
solution,  you  can  evolve  to  the  new 
paradigms  including  graphical  user 
interfaces  and  object  orientation.  Re¬ 
architect  your  applications  at  your  own 
pace  by  moving  interfaces,  transactions 
and  data  seamlessly  between  your  chosen 
Client  and  Server  platforms. 


Micro  Focus  Dialog  System  ™  provides 
facilities  to  automatically  generate 
graphical  user  interfaces  from  existing 
character-based  mainframe  screen  sets. 


“As  a  leader  in  the  worldwide  telecommunications 

industry,  MCI  needs  a  fast,  responsive  IS  strategy. 

With  Micro  Focus,  we’ve  been  able  to  offload  our 

development  team  from  the  host,  providing  us  with 

the  ability  to  rightsize  a  mission-critical  customer 

services  application.  We  are  now  in  the  process  of 

porting  this  application  to  a  production  UNIX® 

environment.  ” 

Wallis  L.  Alves, 

MCI  Consumer  Markets 


Micro  Focus  Inc.,  2465  East  Bayshore  Road, 
Palo  Alto,  CA  94303,  Tel  (415)  856  4161 


Micro  Focus  is  a  registered  trademark.  Dialog  System  is  a 
trademark  of  Micro  Focus  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  are  the 
property  of  their  respective  companies. 


Take  Steps  1,  2  and  3  at 
your  own  pace  assured  that 
you’ll  be  leveraging  your 
assets  in  people,  data  and 
code.  With  Micro  Focus, 
the  systems  you  build  for 
today’s  business  will  have 
the  momentum  to  carry 
you  forward  to  meet 
tomorrow’s  requirements 
as  well. 

Take  the  first  step  today, 
call  1-800-MF-COBOL 
Extn  1209  to  receive  a 
copy  of  “The  Changing 
World  of  Business 
Computing  95”  and  see 
how  others  have  moved 
one  step  closer  to  the 
future. 


IVI  CRO  FOCUS 


A  Better  Way  of  Programming 


Congratulations 
to  Last  Year’s 
Winners 


APCOA,  I  NC. 

Paul  R.  Langes 

Director,  Systems  &  Technology 

G.  Walter  Stuelpe,  Jr. 

President  &  CEO 

Caterpillar 

Robert  J.  Hoffer 
Information  Services  Manager 
Engine  Division 

George  E.  Curry 
Customer  Services  Manager 
Engine  Division 

The  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts 

John  Thomas  Flynn 
Chief  Information  Officer 

William  Kilmartin 
Comptroller 


Hyatt  Hotels 
&  Resorts 

Gordon  S.  Kerr 

Senior  Vice  President  of  MIS 

John  W.  Biggs 

COO  of  Regency  Systems  Solutions 

KMart  Corporation 

David  M.  Carlson 

Senior  Vice  President 
of  Corporate  Information  Systems 

David  Wegscheid 
Divisional  Vice  President 
of  Merchandising 

PCs  Com pleat 

William  C.  Brown 
Executive  Vice  President 

Gordon  B.  Hoffstein 
Chairman  &  CEO 


Announcing  the 
Enterprise  Value 


Honoring  executives  who  craft 
innovative  information  technology  solutions 
to  enhance  business  value 


SPONSORED  BY 

ran 


CIO  COMMUNICATIONS  INC. 


